THE 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. | 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND, 


NO, I. 
THE CHANGE OF RELIGION. 


Ty the sixth of these essays* I stated that those passages which 
it would be necessary to quote, in order to give an idea of the 
effect which the writings of the Puritans, and especially the 
Exiles, were likely to have on the government in England, 
might be conveniently distributed into four classes. 

First, such as had, generally speaking, a revolutionary ten- 
dency, and were calculated to teach the lawfulness of insurrec- 
tion and rebellion of subjects against their rulers. 

Secondly, those which were particularly directed against. 
Queen Mary, on the ground of her sex, her birth, or her per- 
sonal character. 

Thirdly, those which were intended to render odions the: 
Spaniards, and the Spanish match. And— 

Fourthly, those relating to the change in religion, re 
ing it as a judgment in itself, and as a sin which wo 
down other judgments. 

As to the first three heads, I have spoken prett PEO: owe in 
80 doing it has been impossible to avoid very direct and fre- 
quent reference to the fourth. Indeed, the subjects are so: 
naturally and even necessarily, blended by the writers of that. 
school and period, that one seldom finds one of these points: 
discussed by itself; and sometimes all are inseparably united.. 
As an instance of this, take the following extracts from Good- 
man’s treatise, “How superior Powers ought to be obeyed of: 
their Subjects” :— ’ 


© Wel, the day of the Lorde will come, when you shal fele what it 
is s to fight for your Masse, and to betraye the Gospell, to rise -_ _ 
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bell agaynste your lawfull Prince, and to obeye and defende a bas- 
tarde, and open enimie to God, an vtter destruction of the whole 
realme: to murther and banishe your naturall countriemen and louing 
brethern, to honor and receaue strangers Giods expresse aduersaries : 
a cruell people, a prowde nation: a people of a farre and of a strange 
langage, whose tongue ye shall not vnderstande, an impudent nation, 
and hard harted people, without all pitieand mercie, which nether will 
be moued with the lamentable voyce of the mothers, nor shewe anie 
compassion for the pittifull erye of their sucklinges and infantes. And 
whi ? because ye haue chosen to obeye vile man, yea a raginge and 
madd woman, rather then the almightie and mercifull God. Repent, 
repent, 6 ye people of England, for your destruction isat hande. For- 
e with spede the vniawfull obedience of fleshe and bloude, and 
learne to geue honor in tyme to the liuing Lorde, that he maye staye 
his hande, and drawe to him agayne his stretched out arme, that you 
may fynde mercie, and that the bothom of your cupp be not turned 
vpwarde. 
oe Alas saye you, what is this we heare? Be not the people, of them- 
selues, as sheepe without a pastor? If the Magistrates and other 
officiers contemne their duetie in defending Gods glorie and the Lawes 
committed to their charge, lieth it in our power to remedie it? Shall 
we that are subiectes take the sworde in our handes? It is indede as 
you saye, a great discouraging to the people when they are not stirred 
vp to godlynesse by the good example of all sortes of Superiors, Magis- 
trates officers in the faithefull executing of their office: and so 
muche more when they are not defended by them in their right and 
title, as wel concerning religion, as the freedome of their naturall 
countrie: but moste of all when they, which shuld be their guydes 
and Capitayns, are become instrumentes to inforce them to wicked im- 
pietie. Neuertheles, all this can be no excuse for you, seing, that 
euil doinges of others, whether they be Lordes, Dukes, Barons, knights 
or any inferior officers, may not excuse you in euil. And thoghe you 
had no man of power vpon your parte: yet it is a sufficient assurance 
for you, to haue the warrant of Godds worde vpon your side, and God 
him self to be your Capitayne who willeth not onely the Magistrates 
and officers to roote out euil from amongest them, be it idolatrie, blas- 
phemie, or open iniurie, but the whole multitude are therwith charged 
also, to whom a portion of the sworde of iustice is committed, to exe- 
cute the iudgementes which the Magistrates lawfully commande, And 
therefore if the Magistrates would whollye despice and betraye the 
iustice and Lawes of God, you which are subiectes with them shall be 
condemned except you mayntayne and defend the same Lawes 
agaynst them, and all others to the vttermoste of your powers, that is, 
with all your strength, with all your harte and with all your soule, for 
this hath God required of you, and this haue you promised vnto him 
not vnder condition (if the Rulers will) but without all exceptions to 
do what so euer your Lorde and God shall commande you.”—p, 178. 


Here the reader will find all the points, briefly indeed, but 
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rather forcibly touched on. At the same time this point—the 
change of religion—was one so obvious, so important, and so 
avowedly that which gave weight and interest to all the rest, 
that we may reasonably expect to find it treated of in particular. 
So it was in more ways than one, though to one only I must 
confine myself on the present occasion, because the evidence, 
which appears to me to be extremely interesting, and (though 
I pretend to no discovery) too little known and regarded, would 
exceed the limits of a single essay, I, therefore, at this time, 
content myself with putting together some extracts, which will 
show the reader how the question was treated, if not without some 
passion, yet with political gravity, and a show of argument by 
the puritan divines. Take the following specimens from the 

work of Goodman, already mentioned ;— 


“ Art thou then, being a subiecte commaunded to worshipp stockes 
and stones which this day to our shame are erected agayne in Knglande? 
Beholde thou hast Gods commandement for thy defence :- Thou shalt 
commit no idolatrie, nor make to thy self any grauen image, &c. Art 
thou charged to be at the idolatrous Masse, wherin Christe thy Lorde 
is blasphemed? Beholde he hath geuen thee an other charge: that 
is, to celebrate his Supper, according as he left in example, saying ; 
Do you this, that is, which ye se me do, and not which the powers of 
the worlde, or the pestilent papistes commande. Also do it (saith 
Christe) in remembrance of me, and not of your frindes alyue or de- 
parted, as teache the Papistes. For none of them died for you. More- 
ouer do it to shewe forth the deathe of Christe, til his coming, as wit- 
nesseth the Apostle: and not to make a new sacrifice for synne, as 
the Papists blasphemously both teache and preache. Art thou com- 
manded by men to dishonour the Sabbathe day in worshipping of 
Sainctes and abstayning vpon their dayes and euens from thy lawfull 
busines? Beholde, God thy Lorde chargeth thee no further then 
onely with his daye of reste, saying: See thou keepe holie the Sab- 
bath of the Lorde thy God: and not of Peter, Paule, Marie, James or 
John, Art thou commanded to sweare in the name of Marie and all 
the Saincts in heauen? (which is the papistical othe) Beholde, the 
Lorde saithe, Thow shalt onely sweare in the Name of thy Lorde and 
God. Art thou commanded not onely to take the Name of the Lorde 
in vayne, but also to forswere thy selfe moste shamefully agaynst Gods 
glorious Maiestie, and the honour of our Sauiour Christe ? (as all they 
haue done which lately haue sworne to acknowledge Antichriste the 
bloudy butcher of Rome to be their head and gouernour) Beholde, 
The Lorde will not suffer his house vnpunished that taketh his Name 
in vayne: muche lesse such periured and forsworen wretches. Art 
thou commanded to persecute thy parentes and frendes, charged not to 
succour them in their necessitie, because they professe the doctrine of 
saluation? Art thow forbidden lawfull mariage, because thou art a 
Minister of Gods worde, and — to lyve in all kind of filthie 
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vnelennesse, as do the Sodomiticall Priestes, Monkes, Freers, Nonnes, 
Cardinales, Deanes, Archdeacons, and all other other orders of Satan : 
beholde such dothe the Lorde God as most abominable of all other, 
commande to be put to death. 

**To be shorte, when they contrarie to their othe and profession, 
commande thee to receue Antichriste, the beastlie Bishoppe of Rome, 
with all his filthie dregges of damnation : to burne the worde of God 
and the faithful interpreters and professors of the same: to forgo the 
comfortable preaching of the Gospel, and reading of the Scriptures : to 
persecute Christe in his members: to ayde the enimies with thy goods 
and bodie agaynst the deare children of God : to fight in other coun- 
tries without any iuste cause or occasion, and to suffer thy wiffe, chil- 
dren, kinsfolkes and countryemen to be moste cruelly spoyled, oppressed 
and murthered for want of thy defence at home (as they most sham- 
fully haue done of late, which at the commandement of that cruel 
tyrant, prepared them selues to fight agnynet the Frenche kinge, and 
their owne brethern the Skottes, whiles the Spaniards put them selues 
in a redinesse to entre the Realme and make a generall spoyle and 
pray of all. . 

‘“‘ These thinges and many such like are playnly forbidden you by 
the manifest worde of God : and therfore to do them for feare or plea- 
sure of anie Prince or power, is playne disobedience and rebellion 
agaynst the Almightie. And contrarie wise, to answere in this case, 
and to do as the Apostles haue taught, that is, to obeye God rather 
then man, is the onely waye to discharge your consciences, to do your 
dueties, and to please God: no more to be made by ignorance the in- 
strumentes of his sworen enimies (what title so euer they beare) to 
subuerte Gods glorie, oppresse your brethern, and distroye your coun- 
trie: but repenting your former ignorance and impietie, to 6e made in- 
strumentes of the contrarie to the vttermost of your power, least you be 
taken in your synne, and prevented with the bitter cup of Gods indig- 
nation, alreadie prepared for the workers of iniquitie, and all such, as 
are ayeders, and partakers with them, when nether power can defend 


the superiors, nor their commandmentes, excuse the subiectes.”— 
p- 170. 


“ Matathias that worthie Captayne of the Jewes, as it is wryten in 
the firste boke of the Machabees, coulde not so lightly excuse him self 
when he was commanded by the cruel officiers of wicked Antiochus 
(which had spoyled their Tempel, rased their waules, murthered their 
brethern, and set vp idolatrie, in so muche as all for the most parte, 
applied them selues to their wicked parsuations) that he, with the 
residue shulde forsake the Lawes and sacrifices of their God, to 
worshipp strange Goddes: he made answere, to the officer of An- 
tiochus the kinge (which would to God our Noble men had perfetly 
learned). That thoghe all Nations apparteyning to kinge Antiochus 
shulde obeye him, so that euery man would declyne from the Lawes 
of his countrie: yet I, (saieth he) my children, and brethern, wil 
stand in the conuenant of our fathers &c. Which thing he performed 
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~in dede to the glorie of God, to his owne saluation, and comforte of 


his brethern and countrie for euer. 

“ And euen at the self same tyme he slewe, not onely a Jewe, one 
of his owne brethern, which came to sacrifice in his presence at the 
alter Modim, according to the prescript of Antiochus: but killed also 
the kinges officer, that compelled him therto, and afterwarde distroyed 
the altar, and folowed the Lawe of God with a zeale, as did Phinees. 
Matathias had then a litle power amongest his brethern, but nothing 
to defende himself agaynst the kinge, and also being charged with 
children and kinsfolk (which semed to be all his power) woulde 
nether pollute him self, nor suffer them to be polluted with wicked 
idolatrie, nor causeles, to be oppressed with tyrannie. And yet we 
reade of no auctoritie or office he had to excuse him by: but onelie 
this one thing which was comon to all other of his nation, the Lawes 
of their countrie, and couenant of their fathers, Which cause he 
thoght sufficient to discharge his conscience before God, and to ap- 
proue his doings. For as muche as God had commanded him not 
onely to denie to do the commandement of the cruell tyrant Antiochus 
(vnder whom all Jerusalem then was by conqueste) but manfully to 
professe him and his, as open aduersaries to his Lawes and to resiste 
idolatrie by force, in killing the idolatrer and the kinges seruant (by 
whom he was compelled) and in subuerting the altar, where vpon the 
idolatrous sacrifice shuld haue bene done. Which was, as you see, 
manifeste resisting of the superior power, being but man, to the intent 
he might shewe true obedience to his Lorde and God, in defending 
and maynteyning his Lawes (which he calleth the couenant of their 
futhers) yea and with the temporal sworde to the vttermost of his 
power, ‘Then if Matathias herein did discharge his conscience before 
God and man, in resisting by temporal power the kinge, his com- 
mandements and officiers: it is not onely the office of Apostles and 
preachers, to resist, but the dewtie likewise, of all others according to 
their estate and vocation.” —p. 75. 


“ Repent, repent you miserable men: for your synnes be atthe 
highest, your cupp of iniquitie is full, and the houre of your heuy visi- 
tation is come: when it will be too late for you to flee from the great 
wrath of Gods indignation, whiche shortlye is like to be powred vpon 
you. Then shall you well perceaue that there is no saluation but 
vnder Gods protection, no comforte with out Christ, no obedience 
agaynst God, no power that can dispence with the charge of the Al- 
mightie and his commandements: especiallie when all your counsels 
agaynst him and his poore seruants shall fall vpon your owne heades : 
your wisedome turned to follie, your noblenesse to vilenesse, your rule 
and dominion taken from you, and you made slaues to others; your 
fayre howses and gorgeous buildinges destroyed, your great possessions 
geuen to your enimies, your wiues to be ravished, your mayds de- 
flowred, and children murthered with out mercy, your pride and hie 
lokes abated, your welthe turned to miserie, your delicate faare and 
costlie aparell to extreame hunger and beggerye, your ioye and pas- 
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tance to weepinge and continuall sorrowe, aud in the end shamefull 
deathe as you haue deserued. And why? Bycause you haue chosen 
to obeye man rather then God, and sought rather to mayntayne your 
owne pride and dignitie, then his honor and glory, 

« And therefore beholde 6 prowde man, I am come to thee (Jere. 50) 
saithe the Lorde of hostes because thy daye is come, and the tyme 
when i will visite thee. For the prowde shall fall and be distroyed, 
and there shall be no man to lift him vp. I will kindle a fire in his 
cities, that shall consume all thinges about them,” &c.—p. 93. 


To “obeye man rather then God,” was plainly to permit the 
Queen to reign instead of rebelling and dethroning her; and 
while Goodman thus expostulated with the council and magis- 
trates, Ponet, in his book on “ Politike Power,” appealed to the 


most vulnerable parts in the great body of the commons—their 
fears and their stomachs. 


“ The Preachers and ministers of Goddes worde, in the tyme of the 
godly losias King Edwarde the Sixthe, preached and prophecied vnto 
you what miseries and plages should certaynly come to you: the 
foode of Goddes worde to be cleane taken away from you, famyn of 
the body, pestilence, warres, the losse of your goodes, the deflouring 
and rauishing of your wyues and daughters before your eies, the cap- 
tiuitie of your bodies, wyues and children: the subuersion of the 
policie and state of the Realme; that a straunge King and straunge 
people (not only in countrey, but also in condiciones and maners in 
respecte of your owne) shoulde reigne and rule by force ouer you, if 
ye in tyme repented you not of your wickednesse, amended your 
lyues, and called to God for mercy. 

“ But than ye passed nothing on it, but as the Jewes being downed 
in sinne, mocked, scorned and murthered the prophetes of God which 
long before prophecied vnto them their captiuities and vtter destruc- 
tion: so ye laughed and iested at your preachers wordes, nothing re- 
garding the threattes of God, but contemnyng them, yea increaceing in 
your wickednesse, and now at lenght murthering most cruelly the 
ministers of God, 

« And seeing wordes of warnyng toke no place with you, God for 
his louing mercie hathe warned you by monstrous marualies on the 
earthe, and horrible wonders in thelement, to put you beside all maner 
of excuses. What wonderful monstres haue ther now lately ben borne 
in Englande? What celestial signes most horrible? A childe borne 
besides Oxforde in the yeare, M.D.LII. with two heades and two 
partes of two euil shaped bodyes ioyned in one. A childe borne at 
Couentree, in the yeare M.D.LV. without armes or legges. <A childe 
borne at Fulham by London euen now this yeare, with a great head, 
euil shaped, the armes with bagges hanging out at the elbowes and 
heles, and fete lame. A childe newe borne at London furthewithe 
speaking as a prophet and messager of God. An horrible comete this 
year, besides diuerse eclipses, which folowe. But what were these ? 
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only bare signes? No certaynly, they doo and must signifie the great 
wrathe and indignacion of God.” —Sig. K. iij. 6. 


“The childe of Oxforde what did it betoken, but that our one 
swete head, King Edwarde should be taken awaye (as he was in dede) 
and that ther should be in his place two headdes, diuerse gouernours, 
and a towarde diuision of the people, but not all together: which so 
manyfestly folowed that no man can denye it: or two people should 
be knytte together, but not in god [sic] proporcion nor agrement. 

“The childe of Couentrie without the principal membres to helpe 
and defende the bodye, must nedes signifie, that the natural body, 
that is, the people of Englande shalbe helples, ready to be troden vnder 
the fote of euery creature, and non to releue or succour it. 

“The childe of Fulham, what can it signifie, but that the natural 
body of England shalbe weake, the chief membres (tharmes and legges) 
which is the nobilitie, so clogged with chaynes of golde, and bagges of 
money, that the hande shall not be hable to drawe out the sweorde, 
nor the heles to spurre the horse, to helpe and defende the body, that 
is the commons. And asthe head of it is the greatest part, and greater 
than it ought to be, with to muche superfluitie of that it should not 
haue, wherfore it must pull from the other membres to confort it, and 
lacke of that good proporcion it ought to haue: so shall the gouer- 
nours and headdes of Englande sucke out the wealth and substaunce 
of the people (the politike body) and kepe it bare, so that it shall not 
be hable to helpe itself, yet shall the head neuer come to that nature 
requireth, 

“ What is to be gathered of the yong child, I doo not saie it is true, 
bicause the father was forced (onles he wold haue lost his life) to re- 
cant it: but might it not be true? Is ther not as muche to be saied 
for it, as for the popes transubstanciacion ?”—Sig. K. iv. b. 


And how could even those who were unmoved by these state- 
ments resist the appeal by which the writer followed it up, and 
which showed the practical effects of idolatry and the mass in a 
way which might touch the feelings of those who had never 
heard of the “ euil shaped” child at Fulham, or any other of the 
“ monstrous maruailes” on which he grounded his argument for 
discontent and rebellion ? 

“ Whan were euer thinges so deare in Englande, as in this time of 
the popish masse and other Idolatrie restored? Who euer hearde or 
redde before, that a pounde of beefe was at iiij.d. A shepe xx.s, A 
pounde of Candelles at iiij.d, A pounde of Buttur at iiij.d.ob. A 
pounde of Chese at iiij.d. two egges a penie, a quarter of wheat, Ixiiij.s. 
A quatre of malt at |.s. or aboue: the people driuen of hongre to 
grinde accornes for bread meale, and to drinke water in stede of ale ?” 
—Sig. K. viii. 

Some cautious writers might have thought this line rather 
dangerous while the suppression of the monasteries was still 
recent ; but Ponet was a bold writer; he was quite awake to 
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this, but’ he had his answer ready, and even those who may not 


think it quite satisfactory, will allow that it was highly charac- 
teristic ;— 


- “ But me thinkes I heare your papistes bishoppes, priestes, friers, 
and suche like Antichristian monstres saie, that these plages which 
haue fallen and shal come to England (for they knowe, they cannot 
be a voided, no they are occasioned and holpen forewarde by them) 
haue growne for thinges done in king Henry and king Edwardes time, 
for that their abominacion was disclosed, their buries and dennes digged 
vp, their monasteries throwen downe, and the landes diuided and solde 
to the laitie. Ah hipocrites, Ah subtil wolues, ah viperous generacion, 
Whan the foxe preacheth, beware your geese. Wher in scripture do 
they finde that any suche bely Goddes as they are should be main- 
tened? No, scriptur wold haue such marchauntes whipped out of the 
churche, such buiers and sellers of mens soules, wo be vnto you hipo- 
crites (saieth Christ) for ye swalowe vp the houses of the and 
miserable, that is, that which should be converted to the relief of the 
poore and nedy: and that vnder pretense of long praiers. Wo be 
vnto you (ye masking Mahoundes) which goo from pluce to place, by 
sea and by lunde, to make a nouice of your owne ordre, and whan ye 
haue him, ye make him the childe of hel fire two folde more than 
your selfe. I knowe you not (saieth Christ) awaie from me, ye 
workers of iniquitie. It is only their God the bely, that they seke to 
serue, they nother passe on the God in heauen, nor the deuil in hell, 


so they maie haue wherwith to maintene themselues on earthe, in 
their hooredome,” &c.—<Sig. L. v. 


I do not know that a better place can be found for the re- 
mainder of a passage from Bartholomew Traheron, “ Warning 


to England,” the former part of which has been already given 
in the fourth of these essays.* 1 


« But I wil leaue that botomeles sea, of most filthie stincking vices, 
& passe farther. ‘The commons of Calece consisted partely of 
papistes, and partely of men reformed in religion. The papistes were 
there, as they be euerie where, murmurers against god, gredie scrapers, 
enuious, lecherous, ful of secrete vices, but they were few in nombre, 
and lesse besprincled with innocent blood. The Christianes were 
weaklinges, dissemblers, quenepleasers, worldlinges, riotous, wanton, 
& giuen to al fleshlie lustes for the most parte. I comme now to thy 
commons England, of which some be gentlemen, & those either 
papistes, or protestantes. The papistical gentlemen ar slaues to pole- 
shorne priestes, to exequute their boucherie, folowing therein parte of 
thy nobilitee, in bloodie crueltie worse than Shythians, in oppressing 
the poore Neroes hellish offspringe, in greethe conuetousnes verie 
‘Harpyes, in malice, and enuie yonge diuels, traitors to their countree, 
open deceauers, vile flatterers, filthie lechers, herteles cowardes, 


* Brit. Mag. for April, p. 390. 
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shameles braggers, godles Epicures. ‘The gentle men protestantes. for 
the most parte differ from thother in knowledge only, and not in life, in 
wordes, and not in woreckes. The like conuetousnes, the like malice, 
and enuie, the like craftines, the like cowardise, and vnfaithfulnes in 
defending their countree, the like flatterie, the like lecherie, the * 
in fleshlie pleasures, the like liynge is found in both sortes. And the 
commune people to be shorte so countrefait the beastlie, and abomi- 
nable maners of theyr superiors, that they maie be compted their 
awne children, their awne brode aswel as their countremen, I speake 
of the great multitude. For I know that in euerie sorte, and condi- 
tion of men, there be some that truly feare god. But in the order of 
thy nobilitee al the godlie maie be grauen in one ringe. Amonge thy 
prelates, and preistes I know not one, and yet I exclude not al of that 
most filthie swinestie.” 


Clearly, however, as this belongs to our subject, we may per- 
haps be keeping more closely to that part which is more imme- 
diately before us, by reflecting on one or two specimens of the 
denunciations of John Knox. In his “Godly Letter sent too 
‘to the fayethfull in London,” &c., he says :— 


“ Playne it is, that the soule hath neither lyfe nor comfort, but by 
God alone, with whome Idolatours, hath no other participation then 
hath the deuils, and albiet that abominable Idolatours, for a moment 
tryumphe yet approcheth the houre when Gods vengeaunce shall 
stryke, not onely their soules, but evin their vile carcasies shalbe 
plagued, as God before hath threatued. Their cyties shalbe burned, 
their lande shalbe layd wast their enemies shall dwell in their 
stronge holdes, their wyues and doughters shalbe defyled their 
chyldren shall fall in the edge of the swerd, mercy shall they fynde 
none, because they haue refused the God of all mercye, when louingly 
and longe he called vpon them, you would know the time & what 
certitude I have here off. To God wil I appoint no tyme, but 
that these and mo plagues shall fall vpon England, and that ere it be 
long, I am so sure, as that I am that my God lyueth. This m 
affirmacion shall displease many, and shall content few, God knowit 
the secretes of all hartes, knoweth that also, it displeaseth myselfe, 
and yet, lyke as before I haue been compeled to speake in your 
presens (& in presens of others) suche thinges, as were not pleasable 
to the eares of men, whereof (alas) a great part this daye are come 
to passe, so 1 am compelled now to wryte with the tears of my eyes, 
I know to your displeasur. But deare brethren, be subiect vnto God 
and geue place vnto his wrath, that ye may escape his euerlastinge 
uengeaunce.”"— Sig. A, iii. 


Again, in his “ Confession” :— 


“Beholde our trobles and apparant destruction, and staye the 
sworde of thy vengeaunce before it deuowre vs. Place aboue vs 0 


* A word or two cut off in the binding. 
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Lorde for thy great mercies sake, such a head with suche rulers and 
maiestrates as feareth thy name, and willeth the glory of Christ Jesus 
tospred. Take not from vs the light of thy Euangely, and suffer thon 
no papistrie to preuaile in this realme.”’—Sig. F. ij. 


‘‘O Englande, let thy intestiue battelles and domesticall murther, 
uoke the to purety of lyfe, according to the worde, whiche openly 
ath bene proclaymed in the, other wise the cuppe of the Lordes 
wrathe, thou shalt shortly drynke of. The multitude shall not escape, 
but shall drynke the dregges, and haue the cuppe broken vpon their 
heades, for iudgement beginninge in the house of Lorde, commonly 
the least offendor is fyrst punished, to prouoke the more weked too 
repentaunce. But O Lorde, infinite mercye, yf thou shalt punishe, 
make not consumacion, but cut awaye the proude and luxuriant 
braunches, which beare no fruyte, and preserue the common wealths 


of suche as geue succour and herber, to thy contempned messengers, 
which longe haue suffred exile in deserte, so be it.”—p. 17. 


The same strain is pursued in the “Supplication to the 
Queens Majesty,” which has been already quoted :— 


“ But they wold not obey goddes holy prophetes but murtheryd 
them as playnly apperyth (lyke as our bysshopes will murther gods 
true preachers and prophets now adays which haue preachid the lyke 


message of god) but what folowid for ther vnthankfulnes, dyd not god 
plage them by sending strangers among them whych destroyed many 


undryd thousands in ther former tymes off ther captyuytes and 
changes off ther comon weale, and at the last vtter dyssolucyon: 
namely, at the destruccyon off Jerusalem, by Titus and Vespacianus 
the emperours, and also dystroyed ther gooly cytes, caryed them out 
off ther own contres, wher they be now scateryd abrode, made slaues, 
dyspysyd off all nacyons as it is manifest and playne at this day. 
This is a goodly example for your grace and for all chysten prynces 


to marke and to haue all wayse before your eyes, least ye and they 
be found vnthankful.”—Sig. A. ii. d. 


The reader will not fail to observe the significant and preg- 
nant hint with which this extract concludes. The simple fact 
was, that the intent of that publication was to represent the 
queen as a mere tool in the hands of the clergy, and in parti- 


cular, of Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. A little fur- 
ther on it cautions her majesty :— 


“ for gods sake beware of hym betimes, least ye be partaker of hys 
wikidnes, and so both you and the whole Realme repent it, and com 
to vtter distruction. for hys doings declare that he is at a point with 
hymeelff and hath made conuenannte with death and hell, Esa, 28. 
and beleuith that ther is no resurrection of the flesche nor liff after 
this: and therfore what carith he yf he help to bring this noble realm 
into bondage and slauery, seing he thinkith ther is no nother waye, to 
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maintein hys pomp, pride, and vain glory with all, And therfore the 
greater shalbe hys dampnacion, besids gods great plages which shall 
come vpon hym sodenlie, when he thinkith all is well, and in quiet, 
them shall sodenly com hys confucion and vtter distruction, becawse 
all his doings be so directly against god, and all right, as his own 
consciens knowith the same, to his dampnacion, yf he haue any con- 


science or feling of god, and therfore beware that ye be not partaker 
with him.” —Sig. A. vi. 


Again,— 

“Fuen so I think that your grace doth this ygnorantlie, that ye 
haue done, and being thereto perswadid by your false dissembling 
bisshopes and clergie: Whom now that your grace hath warning, 
what they are: beware from henceforth that ye folowe ther counsel 
no more in persecuting Christes poure membres, which haue bene the 
trewe prechers of his holy and blessid worde, but do ye as 8, Paul 
dyd when he was callid, And submitt your selff, vnder the might 
hand of god, and turne to the lord our god who is able and wyll 
receyue you to grace and mercye as he dyd. S. Paul, of ye repent 
and do as he dyd, wherby you shall saue your selff and the whole 
Ralme from Ruyne and vtter distruccion. But yf you wyll not sub- 
mitt your selff vnder the mighty hand of god, and turn to the lord our 
god vnfainidlie, and folowe no more, the wyckid counsell of your 
bloudy bisshoppes and clergie, in persecuting Christes pour members, 
and wyll not receyue and knowledge the time of your visytacion. 
Then be ye assuryd, that !yki as it happenyd to the Jewes for per- 
secuting Christe and hys pour members, so shall it happen to you and 
to the whole Realme, as in the beginnyng of this supplicacion is de- 
claryd at large.” — Sig. B. viii. 6. 


The same line is taken, both as it regards the clergy generally, 
and Bishop Gardiner in particular, by Becon in his Supplica- 
tion, and when we eedidiee all the circumstances of the case— 
that is, those of the writer, as well as those of the persons of 
whom he wrote—it seems quite necessary to give some speci- 
mens. I do it indeed with some hesitation, because to my own 
feelings the passages are very disgusting, from the form into 
which the doctrine is thrown. The idea of thus making up 
prayers, and professedly addressing such matter to the Almighty, 
appears to me in the highest degree revolting. But the simple 
fact is, that this was what was then written and circulated by a 
man of station and influence in the party—what then found 
readers,—what is even now not so universally disliked but 
that it has admirers, and has been recently reprinted as matter 
worthy of preservation, not merely in an historical and antiqua- 
rian point of view. We may, therefore, safely assume that it 
was not without readers, anmirers, and influence when it was 
written. Our business, however, is to inquire whether, suppos- 
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ing all contained in these extracts to be quite true and good,— 
supposing that the queen and her Council and Bishop Gardiner 
were just in themselves, and in all their circumstances what 
Beoon supposes and describes—whether this mode of writing 
about them was likely to have any effect on their feelings and 
course of action? was there any good in writing thus? Wasit 
really a holy and Christian love of the truth which led men who 
had been happy enough to escape into quiet resting —— to 
send over such missiles as oer only aggravate the fierceness 
of persecution on the one hand, and the wildness of fanaticism 
and the wilfulness of rebellion on the other ? 


“ But now the shepehardes, yea, rather the wolfes, which are braste 
into ny shepefolde, and with violence haue vniustly thrust out the 
faythfull and fatherly pastores out of their cures, are lordely, cruel, 
bloud-thyrstye, maliciovs and spyteful agaynste thy shepe. 

“ They are such wolfs as spare not the flocke but scatter and de- 
stroye the flocke. 

“ They are theues, robbers, murtheras & soule slears . thei fede them 
selues with the fattest & clothe them selues wythe the fyneste wolle, 
but thy flocke thy noryshe not, the foode, wherwith they pasture thy 
shepe, is the drowsye dreams and idle imaginacions of Antichriste. 

“In stead of the peachyng of thy lyuely worde, the fede thy flocke 
wythe latin mumblynges, wythe dume Images wyth Hethnyshe cery- 
monies wyth vayne syghtes, and suche other apysh toys. 

“In sted of the ministracion of the holy and blessed Communion 
the fede thy shepe wythe vile stynckyng, abhominable deulyshe, blas- 
phemus & Idolatryous Masses, 

“ And vnto thes vnwholsome and pestilent and poysonfull pastures 
the dryue thy shepe, wyll they nyl they. & if any of thy flocke refuse 
to come and taste of those their pestilent poysons & poisonful pesti- 
lences, him they accite to appere befor that greate wolfe, whose face is 
lyke vnto the face of a she beare that is robbed of her younge ones, 
whose eyes continually burne withe the vnquencheable flames of the 
deadly cockatrice, whose teethe are lyke to the venomous toshes of the 
rampyng lyon, whose mouth is full of cursed speaking & bitternes, 
whose tong speakithe extrem blasphemes agaynst the & thy holy an- 
nointed, whose lippes ar ful of deadly poisonne, whose throte is an 
open sepulchre, whose breathe fomethe & bloweth out threatenyng & 

aughter agaynst the disciples of the Lorde, whose harte without 
ceasyng imaginethe wickedues, whose handes haue a delighte to be 
embrued with the bloode of the Sainctes, whose fete are swifte to 
shed bloode, whose whole manne bothe bodye and soule go alwaies vp 
& down musyng of myschyff. 

“ This wolfe, o Lorde, is so arrogante, haultie and prowde, seyng 
the gouernement of the whole Realme is committed vnto hym, that 
he hathe caste awaie all feare of the. He makethe boste off hys awne 
witte learnyng and pollecye. His wayes are alwaye fylthye, thy 
ijudgementes are farre out of his syghte, he defyethe all hys enemies, 
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For he saythe in his hearte : tushe, I shal never be caste downe, the 
shall no harme happen vnto me. He syttethe lurking lyke a lyon iu 
a that he maie priuely murther the innocent & Rafe hys 
bloode. 

« Whan suche, o Lorde God, as will not obeye their popish and 
deuelyshe procedyngs, are broughte before that grevous wolffe, they 
are miserably taunted, mocked, schorned blasphemed, as thi derely 
beloued sone was in Bishope Caiphas howse, and afterwarde cruely 
committed to preson, to the towre, to the flete, to the marshalseas, to 
the kynges benche, to the Counters, to Lollardes towre, to Newgate 
&c. Where they are kepte as shepe in a pynnefolde appointed to 
be slayne. 

« And as thys cruel and bloudy wolf dealeth with the poore lambes, 
euen so do the residue of that letcherous litture. He with all other 
of that wolfyshe kynde, hunger and thyrste nothing so greatly, as the 
deuouring of the bodies, and the sucking of the blonde of thy poore 
and innocent lambes. 

“ Ah, Lorde, whyle the vngodly haue the ouerhande, the poore are 
moste wretchedly handled. They are prayes ynto the wolfes. 

“ Arise, therefore, o Lorde God, lyfte vp thine hande, and forget 
not the poore, whiche geueth them selfe ouer into thy hande, and com- 
mitteth hym vnto thy defence. Breake thou the arme of the yngodly 
and malicious, search out the wickednes, whiche he hath done, that he 
may shortly perish from the lande of the living.” —Sig, C. vii. 


“Thou callest thy self a iealous God, why than doest thou suffer 
thy people, thy congregacion, thy flocke, thyne heritage, to be thus 
seduced & ledde awaye from the vnto all kynde of spiritual fornica- 
tion, and abhominable whordome by that Antichriste of Rome, that 
greate Baal, that stoute Nemroth, that fals prophet, that beast, that 
whore of Babylon, that sonne of perdicion, and by hys abhominable 
adherentes, Cardinalles, Archebisshoppes, Bisshoppes, Suffraganes, 
Archedeacons, Deanes, Prouostes, Prebendaries, Commissaries, Par- 
sonnes, Vicares, Purgatorierakers, Priestes, Monkes, Friers, Chanons, 
Nonnes, Anckers, Anckresses, Pardonners, Proctors, Scribes, Offi- 
cialles, Sonners, Lawers, Massemongers, Canonisters, Papistes, Anti- 
christes, Mammonistes, Epicures, Libertines, with all the rable of 
beastlye hypocrites that haue receued the beastes mark, which do no- 
thing els than seke, how they may establishe their Antichristian kyng- 
dom, by suppressinge thy holy worde, and leadinge thy people into all 
kynde of blyndenes, errours and lyes. . 

“ Thou callest thy self a Lorde, and thou sayeste, that thou wilt 
gyue thy glory to none other, nor thy grayse vnto grauen Images, 
howe commeth it than to passe, that thou suffrest thy glory so too de- 
caye in the realme of Englande, so many to steale awaye thy prayse 
and honoure, by sayenge their idolatrous and deuelishe masses, by 
ministeringe a sorte of Heythenish and Jewishe ceremonies, by pray- 
enge vntoo dead sainctes, by blottinge oute of the temples, thy holy 
lawe there written, according to thy commaundement, for the edify- 
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enge of thy people, and by settinge vp in the steade therof Idols and 
Mawmettes, cleane contrary to thy blessed worde ? 

“ Thon callest thy self a Lyon & a consuming fyre and threatenest 
ytter destruecion vnto thin aduersaries, whi suffereth thou than these 
Antichristes thus to ryse, rore, & rage, against the testament of thy 
most dere sonne, to beat doune thy trueth, to call thy holy lawe heresy, 
to banishe the preachinge of the Gospel, and the true vse of the Sacra- 
mentes, & to seke the destruccion of so many as vufaynedly loue the 
and thy blessed worde,.”"—Sig. A. iv. 6. , 


“ Thus seist thowe (O moste mercifull father) Howe miserabli the 
face of the Chryste common weale of England is beyond all measure 
defamed. 

“ Thus seist thoue, howe thy godly doctrine and most holy ordi- 
nances are ytterly abolyshed, and menes tradicions set vp in the place 
of them. 

“ Thus seiste thowe, howe thy glorie & honore that is due to the 
alone is attributed and geuene to an Idole of bread and to their 
wicked Maumets. 

« Thus seist thowe, howe the Saluacion, whiche is thorow faithe to 
be hoped & looked for onlye in the glorious passion, precius deathe, 
& triumphant Resurrecion of thy most dere son and our alone Sauiour 
& Lord Jesus Christ is nowe reposed in the sinfull merites of hipocrites, 
in the intercession of Saintes, in ceremonies, in the obseruances of 
menes idle imaginacions &c. 

“ Thus seist thow, how thy holy worde is set aside, and mans doc- 
trin hathe the vppermost hand. 

“ Thus seist thow how thy holy mysteries are to moch filtheli de- 
filed of the swynyshe Papistes. 

« Thus seist thowe, howe all thynges in the temples be done without 
edifieng. Nothyng is herad in them but boyng, bellowyng and blear- 
ing (sic. 

“ The seist thowe, howe the fatherli Bishoppes and fuithfull pas- 
tores are vniustli put out of their cures, deprived of all that they haue, 
banyshed and handled like shepe appoynted to the slanghter, and in 
the steade off them whyte dawbed walles, paynted Sepulckers full of 
all filthines & abhominacion, blynde Phareseis, subtile Hypocrites, 
vnlearned asses, Romyshe foxes, Rawenyng wolues, Lordly Tyrantes, 
‘Se aa Lyke pestilences are appoynted to rule ouer thy flocke.”— 

. D. ii. 

“ And that thy blessed worde may haue the more fre passag, take 
away from vs those Idolatrus Massmongers, those idle latyne Mum- 
blers, those shauen Madianites, those Lordly loyterers, those Wolues, 
those Theues, Robbers, and Murtherars, whiche do nothyng elles than 
poyson thy flocke, whom thy moste dere Sonne purchased withe hys 
moste Precious dere hearte bloode, and mak seeathes of thy sely 
simple shepe by leadyng them awaye frome the, throwe their vayne 
sophistrie vnto the Dewill & the pope, from thy holy worde and 
blessed ordenances vnto the trifeling tradicions & croked yea cankered 
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constitucions of Hipocrites: And in the stead of them place thow 

godly Byshopes, learned Preachers, Christen ministers, faithful teach- 

ers, True spirituall Fathers, Louyng pastors euen suche as will dili- 

gently seke vpe the loste shepe, whom the woulyshe Papistes in the 
nay their tiranny haue most wrechedli scattered abrode.”— 
ig. D. vi. 

But though I have thought it necessary to give these extracts 
relating to the change of religion in the country, and illustrating 
the mode in which that subject was treated by the writers of the 
Puritan party, yet they would do very imperfect justice to that 
part of the subject. There was another method of treating the 
matter which requires more particular notice, and of which I 
hope to speak in a separate essay. In the meantime, 


Tam, &e. S. R. Marrnanp. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from p. 158.) 


‘Pecanatus Clham. 


VicrsmMo tertio die mensis Septembris A.D. 1511. In Eccle- 
sia de Saltwood Rev. in Christo Pater... . visitavit clerum 
et populum dicti Decanatus de Elham, sermone facto per Ma- 
gistrum Rowland vicarium de Croydon assumpto pro themate 
“Benedictionem dabit legislator.” Ixxxin. Vulg.] 


[_Monitio generalis ut supra.]} 
Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto 
Decanatu de Elham. 


Ecciesia DE STAMFORD. 


351. Compertum est. That the great window in the chancel is 
stopped with broom and the stone work is broken in the 
default of Master Rawlyns, parson of Lymmyng. 


[On the last day but one of February,* David Slape, fermour 
of the Rectory of Lymmyng [sic] appeared, and the Commis- 
sary enjoined him to repair the great window in the choir there, 
as well in glazing as otherwise, before the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, under pain of sequestration. ] 


same as this, exce ose ymm orton, W appear to belong 
to the 4th day of that month. “at 
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Ecclesia DE PosTLYNG vel 


$52. Compertum est. That the roof of the high altar is broken, 
that the dust may fall down when the priest is at mass. 


[On the same day, the Abbot of St. Radegund, impropriator 
of the church, appeared by his proctor, and stated that the chancel 
thereof had been duly repaired. } 


Ecciesia DE LIMINYNG vel LYMMYNG. 


353. Com est. That the bequest of Sir Thomas Duffyn 
late Vicar of the foresaid church is not fulfilled, ix.2. 


[On the 4th of February, appeared Thomas Brokman, John 
Notte, and William Brownyng, executors of Sir Thomas Dryffyn, 
and the Commissary enjoined them to pay the churchwardens the 
ix.l, towards the steeple when required thereto by them, under 
pain of excommunication.] _ 


$54. Item. The bequest of Andrew Gilbert and Agnes his wife, 
xiii.s, iv.d. Item, the bequest of Robert Beane, vi.s. viii.d. 


John Notte the executor, and. Agnes the widow of Andrew 
Gilbert appeared, and were enjoined to pay the churchwardens 
when required, under pain of excommunication. The said 


churchwardens said that the executor of Robert Bene had settled 
with them. } 


355, Item. There resteth in the hands of Christopher Lyon, of 
the bequest of Richard Grubb, iv./. xiv.s. viii.d. 


Nese cee Lyon appeared, acknowledged the legacy, and 
said he had been always ready to pay it. He was enjoined to pay 
when called on, under pain of excommunication. ] 


356. Item. The bequest of James Drett is not fulfilled, x1.s. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the executors of James 
Brette [sic] had confessed the debt of xl.s. in presence of the 


ono rm and that they had agreed with them for that 
sum. 


$57. Item. Of the bequest of Nicholas Wadell towards a grayle, 
vi.s. viiid. 


[The Commissary enjoined Thomas Ovington, son of Chris- 
tina Ovington, late widow of Richard Wadell, to pay it before 
St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


858. Item. The Churchyard walls need to be amended. 


2 de [The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair them before the 
aee Feast of Pentecost, under pain of excommunication. ] 
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359. Item. A glass window to be amended. 


... . [The Churechwardens were enjoined to glaze the windows of 
the nave of the church before the Feast of the Assumption, under 
pain of excommunication. ] — | 


360. Item. That the books need to be amended, and specially 
the best Antiphon and the best Grayle. 
[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair them, especially 


the Antiphon and Grayle, before St. John the Baptist’s Day, 
under pain of excommunication. | 


361. Item. There is never a good surplice to the church. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide that there were 
good surplices for the church before Easter, under pain of ex- 
communication. ] 


362. Item. The lamps are not kept that should be by will found. 


Iohn Hanseld fermour of the Widow of John Kete appeared 
on her behalf; and was enjoined to find and maintain a lamp in 
the said church as he was bound and had been used to do, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


363, Jiem. The desks of the choir to be renewed. 


[David Slape fermour of the Rectory appeared and was en- 
joined to repair before Easter under pain of sequestration. ] 


364. Item. The walls of the choir need reparation. 


| He was also enjoined to repair the walls of the chancel before 
the Feast of the Assumption, under the same penalty. } 


EcciestA DE Herton vel Horton. 


365. Compertum est. That the parson came not among them 
these v. years, and his priest laid not in his parsonage this 
half year. 

[Sir William Champernon being called to residence did not 
appear and was therefore deprived. The process of the depriva- 


tion, with the decree thereto belonging is in the custody of 
M. Potkyn. 


366. Item. The same priest carrieth his tithe corn out of our 
parish ; what he intendeth we know not. 


[The Churchwardens say that the priest is gone away. | 


367. Item. There are divers men within the parish that have 
been churehwardens, and have given none account. ; 


[ William Gifford late churchwarden appeared ; and the Com- 
missary enjoined him to render an account to the new church- 
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- wardens and parishioners, relating to the whole time of his war- 
denship before St. Gregory's day ; and to appear on the Monday 
following the Sunday in albis, and to exhibit this account and 
inventory, under pain of excommunication. And he did ac- 
cordingly. ] 


368, Item. That Richard Hannyng of Saltwood should do some- 
e bequest of Richard Kytham ; 


what to the church, of 
what it is cannot be known. 

[R. Hanyn, executor of R. Keteham appeared and denied that 
he was bound by the will of the testator to do anything for the 
church of Horton; but that forasmuch as the said Richard was 
a parishioner there, he intended to do something when he should 
see the parish disposed to buy any vestment, book, or chalice for 
the church. ] 

369, Item. Richard Hawke and Thomas Halis should find a 
priest one year for the soul of Perys Butcher, and it is 
not done. 

[Richard Halke and Thomas Scalys executors of the will of 
Peter Bocher appeared and denied that they were so bound, 
The Commissary enjoined the churchwardens to appear on the 
Monday after the Sunday in albis, and prove the obligation of 
the executors. They appeared, but failing in their proof the Com- 
missary dismissed the matter.]_ . 


Ecc.esia DE BrrcwaLt vel ByRcHOLT. 
370. Compertum est. That the church is not sufficiently repaired. 


{ The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
them to repair sufficiently before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


EccLesia DE HaAstTINGBY, 
$71. Compertum est. Omnia esse bene. 
[Of course no Acta. } 


Ecciesia DE ELMESTON vel ELMESTED. 
372. Compertum est. That the walls of the churchyard are ruin- 
ous and sore decayed. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and were enjoined to repair 
sufficiently before St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of ex- 
communication. ] 


373. Item. That Arnold Maxstede should find a taper before 


Saint John, that was granted by the will of one John 
Warde. 


[Arnold Maxsted appeared and denied that he was so bound. 
The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to appear and 
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prove on the Friday after St. Gregory's Day. They appeared: 
accordingly, but proving nothing the Commissary dismissed the 
said Maxsted. ] 


DE DENTON. 


374. Compertum est. That they are not served with divine ser- 
vice as they should be, nor sacraments nor sacramentals are 
not ministered at their due hour, insomuch that they have 
not had but iii masses in a quater of a year, and they never 
have any evensong nor mass but the Sundays. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and said that they had heard 

that the Rector had resigned the said benefice; and also stated 

- that the cure was then served by a friar preacher ; per fratrem 
predicatorem ordinis Cantuarién. ] 


$75. Item. The parson lieth but seldom in his parish, insomuch 
that when we lack a priest we cannot tell whither to 
resort. 


[The Commissary dismissed this detection on account of the 
Rector’s resignation. ] 


376. Item. That he resorteth suspiciously to the wife of one 
| John Cosyn, notwithstanding the Official hath commanded 
him the contrary. He also is wont to say, he shall never 
have penny but she shall have part. 


[The Churchwardens say that the said Rector is cited before 
the Official ; and therefore the Commissary dismissed him. ] 


EccLeEsiIA DE Woorron. 


377. Compertum est. That matins, mass, and divine service are 
not kept among them as it ought to be, nor the sacraments 
are not ministered in due season as it ought to be, insomuch 
that all the Christmas holydays they had neither matins nor 
mass, and he beareth himself bold upon my Lord’s Grace, 
saying that he is in such favour with your noble Grace and 
his officers, that he may do what it sfohoctl him. — 


[The Churchwardens and parishioners appeared and stated 
that the cure was then well served. } 


EccLesia DE STOWTYNG. 


378. Compertum est. That there lacketh a light of iv. tapers, 
that should be maintained before the Sacrament at the 
charge of Sir Cole, fermar, 

[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the said fermar 
did well maintain the lights in the chureh, according to ancient 


custom. ] 
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$79. Item. The churchyard is not cleanly kept. 


- [The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to keep the 
churchyard clean, and repair the fence before Easter, under 
pain of excommunication. } 


Ecclesia DE ACRES. 


est. That Matthew Gibbons, of Acres, detaineth 
the farm of a cow due to the church for xi. years, xvi.d. 


[ Robert Gybbons appeared for his father, who was sick, and 
the Commissary enjoined that his father should either pay the 
demand, or appear on the Monday after the Sunday in aldis, to | 
show cause why he should not be compelled to do it. On which 
day the Churchwardens appeared, and stated that he had settled 
with them. ] 


381. Item. That Stephen Barnysdale withdraweth x.s. from the 


church for the farm of ii. kine. 


yes Churchwardens appeared, and stated that he had settled 
with them. } 


EccLesia DE ELHAM. 


382. Compertum est. That the churchyard is not enclosed as it 
ought to be. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to repair 
the churchyard sufficiently before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of excommunication. | 


383. Item. That Thomas Rigdon letteth the parishioners from 
a offerings, because drinking in the church is put 
own. 


[Thomas Rygdon appeared, and denied the charge, (negavit 
ipsum articulum.) The Commissary enjoined him not to hinder 
other parishioners from offering, under pain of public penance. | 


384. tem. That the Vicar is suspiciously noted with one Cicely 
Hynele, his ghostly child, howbeit he hath been com- 
manded he should come no more there. 


[Master John Webbe, the Vicar, appeared and denied the 
charge. The Commissary enjoined him to clear himself guinta 
manu, viz., with two of his order and two laymen, on the Monday 
next after St. Gregory’s day. On which day he appeared, and 
having cleared himself as required, he was dismissed. } 


385. tem. He resorteth to the parsonage and leaveth his cure, 
and the said woman resorteth thither to him. 


[The Commissary enjoined him to serve his cure duly, and to 


avoid the company of the said Cicely, except in public places, 
under pain of the law. } 
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Eccresta Hiru vel Hitne. 


$86. Compertum est. That James Lambe, accursed by the Dean 
of the Arches’ sentence, the which was published in divers 
parish churches among us upon the Ascension Day, came 
to a french priest presumptuously and caused him to sing 
mass in the chapel of Saint Clare. 


[The Commissary remitted James Lambe to the Archbishop. } 


EccLesia DE SALTWooD vel SALTEWOOD. 


387. Compertum est. That the chancel is not well repaired, for 
it raineth over the high altar. 


[The Commissary enjoined Sir Alexander Liffington fermour 
of the Rectory to repair the roof of the chancel before the Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. ] 


388. Jtem. The churchyard is not closed. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the fence of 


the churchyard before St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of 
excommunication. | 


389. Item. That there be viii. parishes that should be contri- 
\ butories to us to pay Peter-pence, that is to say Bromer- 
shan, Demechurch, Hope, Yverchurch, Newchurch, and 
Shaddoxherst, Saint Marys Church, and Horton, and the 
heirs of the Manor of Brokhill, the which they withhold. 
{[Forasmuch as the Churchwardens are engaged at common 


law with those who withdraw Peter-pence, the Commissary dis- 
missed them. | 


*Pecanatus de Upmmene bel Wpymne. 
VICESIMO quarto die mensis Septembris A.D. 1511, in ecclesia 
wiligaus de Aldyngton Cant. dioc. Reverendissimus in Christo 
ater. . . . . visitavit Decanatum de Lymmene sermone facto 
per Magistrum Rowland Vicarium de Croydon assumpto pro 

themate, “ Ibunt de virtute in virtutem.” 

[ Monitio generalis ut supra. | 
Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto 
Decanatu de Lymmene. 


EccLESIA DE EBNEY. 


390. Compertum est. That the chancel is not sufficiently re- 
paired nother above nor beneath nor in the glass windows. 


On the 24 day of March 1512 the Vicar of Apledor appeared, 
and the Commissary enjoined him sufficiently to repair the 
Chancel and its windows before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of sequestration. | 
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391. Item. That the wife of John Fowler is a common scolder 
and slanderer of her neighbours. 


[ Margaret, the wife of John Fowler, appeared, to whom the 

i exhibited the article and for certain causes he ad- 
journed the matter to the Thursday next after the Feast of St. 
John Port Latin, and admonished the said Margaret to appear 
on that day in the parish church of St. Nicholas at Romney. 
On which day she appeared and denied the article, and the Com- 
missary enjoined her to behave herself properly among her 
neighbours, not using scandalous or quarrelsome language, under 
pain of excommunication. 


$92. Item. That John Hiktatt (qy.) oweth a noble for burying 
of his wife in the church. 
[John Hyklat appeared, and acknowledged that he owed the 


Churchwardens vi.s. viij.d., which the Commissary enjoined 


him to pay before the Feast of Pentecost, under pain of excom- 
munication. ] 


Ecciesia S. Martini DE Rumney vel RoMENEY. 


893. Compertum est. That the chancel is like to fall down. 


[Master Richard Pever, Vicar of St. Nicholas, Romney, ap- 


peared in the name of the proprietaries, and said that they were 
not bound to repair the chancel. | 


$04, Item. That Vincent Finch withholdeth certain sheep deli- 
vered him for the churches behoof. 


[ The Churchwardens appeared and reported that he was dead 
and had not left any goods from which payment could be made. } 


Ecctesia 8. Lavrenti pe Nova Rumney vel RoMENEY. 


895. Compertum est. That the chancel is not sufficiently re- 
paired, and the parson will compel the parishioners to re- 
pair the same against all right. 


{ The proprietaries appeared by M. Richard Pever, and said 
that they were not bound to repair the chancel.) 


EccLesiA DE BRENSHET vel BRENSET. 


896. Gompeten est. That desks in the chancel be not suffi- 
ciently repaired. 


{Master John Goodhewe, Master of the College of Wy pro- 


prietary Rector of Brensett appeared, and said he was not bound 
to repair the stalls in the choir there. ] 
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$97. Item. The Vicar is not diligent among us, but when we 
have need of him we sometimes seek him and are fain to 
go seek help in othier places. 7 


[Sir Christopher Jay Vicar appeared, and the Commissary en- 
joined him to serve his cure diligently, under pain of seques- 
tration. Also on the Ist day of July, in the year 1512, in the 
church of Lydde, appeared Roger Harlakynden, whom the Com- 
missary enjoined to pay, or cause to be paid, to the Vicar of Bren- 
sett for his tithes in arrear at Michaelmas last past, five pounds 
and xv.s., under pain of excommupication.* ] 


EccLesiA DE Hope. 
$98. — est, That the parsonage is not sufficiently re- 
paired, 
{Sir Thomas Penyston, chaplain and fermour of the Rectory 
appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to admonish the 


Rector sufficiently to repair the Rectory before the Feast of the 
Assumption, under pain of sequestration. | 


399. Item. The window over the high altars not repaired. 


[He was also ordered to repair the window before the said 
time, under the same penalty. } 


EcciesiA MARTINI IN MARISCo. 


Comperta sunt omnia bene. 
[ Of course no acta. } 


EccLesiA DE NEWCHURCH. 


400. Compertum est. That the Vicar is not personally resident 
as he is bound. 


[The Vicar is licensed by the Lord Archbishop. ] 


401. Item. That the ii. barns of the parsonage are in decay and 
like to fall down. 


[The fermour of the Rectory was enjoined to repair them be- 
fore Michaelmas, under pain of sequestration. } 


402. Item. The clausure about the parsonage is not sufficient. 


[The said fermour was enjoined to amend it before St. John 
Baptist’s Day, under the same penalty. } 


* It will be seen that the comperta contain nothing to which this applies. It seems 

that Brensett is here a mistake for Lydd, and that the matter should have 

n appended to the acta relating to that parish, which will be given presently. 

There is also some misarrangement in this part of the Register; as the acta of 

Brensett stand first in this deanery, while that parish is (as here) the fourth in the 
comperta, 
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403. Item. That the chancel needeth reparation. 


[The said fermour was enjoined to do all necessary repairs 
before the Feast of the Assumption, under the same penalty.| 


Ecciesia DE Lypp. 
404, Compertum est. That they lack a principal image of Alha- 


lowen. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoincd 
them to provide an image of the Holy Trinity to whose honour 
the church was dedicated, before St. John Baptist’s Day, under 
pain of excommunication. } 


405. Item. That it is used much haunting of alehouses at divine 
service time, and many go in the churchyard at the same 
time talking and panels, and there many buyers and sell- 
ers in the same days. 


{ Master John Fyssher, parochial chaplain, appeared, and said 
that all these matters had been reformed. } 


406, Item. That barbers and butchers set their shops open on 
Sundays and other holydays. 


|The Commissary enjoined the said Master John Fyssher to 
admonish the barbers and butchers to keep the Sabbath by not 
opening their shops, under pain of the law. ] 


407. Item. That the executors of Thomas Idrik withholden from 
the church viii./. 


[The executor of Thomas Edryk appeared and confessed that 
the viiid. remained in his hands, The Commissary enjoined him 


to pay it over before Michaelmas, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. 


408, Item. That Thomas Robyn withholdeth from the church 
xiid. by the year the which himself hath paid in time 
past 

[He was ordered to pay five shillings for five years’ arrears, be- 
fore the Feast of Pentecost, under pain of excommunication ; and 


thenceforth to pay the xii.d. annually to the Churchwardens, 
under pain of excommunication. } 


409. Item. That M. Roger Herdlakendien withholdeth certain 
duties from the church. 


[On the Ist day of July 1512, Roger Harlakynden of Wood- 


churche appeared, and said that he owed nothing to the church 
of Lydd.* 


* See what is said in the note on the preceding page. 
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EccLesia DE IvycHURCH vel lvYCHURCHE, 


410. Compertum est. That the parish church is sorely decayed 
and likely to fall down. 


[ The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to repair suf- 
ficiently before Michaelmas, under pain of excommunication, 


unless they should obtain a licence for further time from the 
Archbishop. } 


411. Item. M. Yngham hath in his hands certain money to buy 
vestments withal; it were more necessary it went to the 
building for there be vestments enough. 


[John Engleham gent. appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
him to settle with the Churchwardens for the legacy before 
Michaelmas, under pain of excommunication. | 


412. Item. The executors of Thomas Grove withholdeth x./. 


{John Rolf executor of Thomas Drove appeared, and the 
Commissary enjoined him to pay all that had been left by the 
said Thomas to the church before Christmas, under pain of ex- 
communication. | 


413. Item. That the parson is an outlandissh man and he never 
came among us sith his induction. 


{The Rector is licensed by my Lord. ] 
414. Item. The parsonage is in decay. 


[John Engham, gent., fermour of the Rectory, was enjoined 
to repair the parsonage before Christmas. | 


415. Item. John Alye the elder willed in his testament that every 
year the priests and clerks of our church should have xx.s. 
for a Dirige, the which is not observed. 


[John Alee the younger appeared, and acknowledged that 
there was such a bequest in his father’s will. The Commissary 
enjoined him to fulfil it annually, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. ] 


416. Item. Quod feoflati terrarum cujusdam Cantaria de Ivy- 
church tenent terras ejusdem contra ordinationem funda- 
toris; nam aliquando habent sacerdotem celebrantem, 
aliquando non habent. 


[ The Churchwardens stated, that the Chauntry priest was con- 
stantly resident there, and that he would have the lands belong- 
ing to the Chauntry in his own hands before Michaelmas.] 
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EcCCLESIA DE STONE. 


417. Compertum est. That the Vicar keepeth not his own cure 
but serveth in another place. 


[Thomas at Hope, fermour of the Vicarage, appeared, and 
stated, that the Vicar was licensed. } 


418. Item. That the Vicarage is sore decayed. 


[The said Thomas was enjoined to repair the Vicarage suffi- 
ciently before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of seques- 
tration. ] 

419. Jtem. That the high altar is not ceiled. 
[The said Thomas was enjoined to repair the chancel, by ceil- 


ing above the high altar, before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under the penalty aforesaid. } 


420. Item. That Alice Dyne, widow, hath a stick she calleth 
Moses yard, and with that she blesseth beasts and children 
from worms. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that Alice Dyne 
was dead. 


421. Item. Richard Cooper of Stone oweth to the church for his 
fathers account xi.s. ix.d. 


[The said Churchwardens stated, that Richard Cooper had 
hanged himself, and that, on that ground, the officers of our Lord 


the King had seized all his goods ; and so they thought the 
matter desperate. ] 


EccLesia DE BILSINGTON vel BYLSINGTON. 
422. Compertum est. That the church needeth some reparation. 
Cetera bene. 


{ The Churchwardens appeared and were ordered to repair suf- 
ficiently before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of ex- 
communication. } 


EccCLESIA DE WITSAM. 


Comperta sunt omnia bene. 
[Of course no Acta, } 


ECCLESIA DE SEVINGTON. 


423. Compertum est. That John Chamberleyn bequeathed to the 
said church iv.s, viii.d. 


[His widow appeared, and confessed, that she was his exe- 
eutrix. The Commissary enjoined her to account with the pa- 


rishioners for the legacy, before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of the law.] 
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424. Item. That by master Edward Barry was bequeathed iv. 
marks. 
[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that they were in 
treaty with the Executors. 
425. Item. M. John Barry bequeathed xiii.s. iv.d. 
[The Churchwardens repeated the same. | 


426. Item. That Maisteres Barry must pay to the said church 
certain bequests of her husband xiii.s. iv.d. 


[The Churchwardens stated that they were in treaty with her. | 
427. Item. That William Barry bequeathed for a vestment 


XXXiii.s. iv.d. 


{The Churchwardens said that they were in treaty with the 
Executors. | | 


428. Item. That other bequests are bequeathed the which shall 
be called to remembrance at more leisure. 


429, Item. Maisteres Barreys must pay at the bequest of her 
husband xl.s. and for the amending of the crokyn beam in 
the chancel xx.s. 


[The Churchwardens said as before, that they were in treaty 
respecting all the debts and legacies connected with Edward Barry 
and William Barry. | 


430. Item. Maisteres Chamberleyn shall pay for her husband's 
grave Vi.s. vili.d. 


431. Item. To the shingling of the church by the said Maisteres 
Chamberleyn must be paid vis. vili.d. 


432. Item. Maisteres Chamberleyn for she remaineth behind of 
the bequest of John Cowherd of Mersham lviii.s. 


[The widow of John Chamberlayne was enjoined to account 
with the Churchwardens for the legacies of her husband and John 
Cowherd, under pain of the law. ] 


EccLEsIA DE KNARTON vel KENARTON. 


433. Compertum est. That the churchyard is haunted with hogs 
and uncleanly kept. 
[The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to repair 


the fence of the churchyard, and to cleanse the same before 
Michaelmas, under pain of excommunication. ] 


434. Item. That there be gutters in the body of the church, the 
which must be amended. 


{The Churchwardens were ordered to repair the nave of the 
chureh, in the matter of the gutters, before the Feast of the As- 
sumption, under pain of excommunication. | 
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435. Item.’That John Gremingham keepeth not his parish 
@hurch on Sundays. 
[He appeared, and acknowledged that he did sometimes absent 
himself from the church, but not without a reasonable cause. 
~The Commissary enjoined him to keep his parish church, at the 
least on Sundays and festivals, under pain of excommunication. | 


436. Item. William Hart selleth [read felleth] wood on the Sun- 
days afore mass and other [g. after]. 


[ William Harte appeared, and denied that he felled wood on 
Sundays and other festivals, either before or after mass. The 
Commissary enjoined him not to do it, but to keep his church on 
festivals, under pain of excommunication. | 


Ecclesia DE SNAVE. 
437. Compertum est. That the chancel is not repaired. 


[Sir Thomas Gray, Rector of Snave, appeared, and the Com- 
missary enjoined him to repair the chancel, before the Feast of the 
Assumption, under pain of sequestration. | 


438. Item. That the parsonage lacketh reparation. 


The Rector was enjoined to repair it before Michaelmas, under 
pain of 


Ecc iesia DE RuMNEY vel RoMENEY. 


489. Compertum est. That M. Fynch now dead oweth to th 
church xl.s. whose goods are sequestered in my Lords hands 
of Canterbury. 


Ups Churchwardens appeared, and stated that Vincent Fynche 
had died, and that after his death no goods remained to pay his 
debts. 


EccLesiA DE SMERTH vel SMETH. 


440. Compertum est. That the chancel is unrepaired. 


{Sir John Wethirlok parochial Chaplain appeared, and the 
Commissary enjoined him, to admonish the Rector of Aldington, 
ereneehy § repair the chancel at Smethe before St. John the 
Baptist’s Day under pain of sequestration. | 


441. Item. That the churchyard is embruid and foul with beasts 
that goeth to pasture there. 


[ The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
them not to allow unclean beasts to depasture in the church 
yard under pain of excommunication. And the Churchwardens 
said, that the parochial curate had let the church yard, and the 
tenant was bound to clean it. The Commissary enjoined the 
parochial chaplain to admonish the tenant to keep the church 
yard clean, under pain of excommunication. } | 
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442, Item. That Thomas Kennet and Thomas Kethyn woll; 


pay to the church reparation, nor to the clerks wages as 
their other neighbours do, 


[Thomas Kenet, and afterwards Thomas Ketham, appeared 
and said that they were in arrear in regard to the clerks. wages, 
but that as to paying any sum for the reparation of the church, 
they were and had always been ready. The Commissary enjoined 
them to pay towards the reparations and the clerk’s wages in | 
future, like the rest of the parishioners, under pain of excom- 
munication. } 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
sia of his Correspondents. 


DR. TODD'S LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Sir,—I should be glad, with your permission, to offer a remark or two 
on some of the points of Dr, Todd’s interpretation of the Apocalypse 
which you notice with approbation, in your number for last month. 
I may premise, that I concur with you and him, in your repudiation 
of the year-day systems, but, I acknowledge, that the literal-day 
schemes appear to me to be liable to scarcely less objection, and the 
advocates of both, to my mind, are too busy in contending for their 
respective systems, to have time and attention to bestow on the prin- 
ciples of apocalyptic interpretation, which are thus neglected or 
affirmed, suspended or enforced, precisely as it suits the objects of the 
favourite interpretation. Were a work or a controversy to be devoted 
to the object of determining the signification of the different. symbols 
in the abstract, I think it probable that larger advances, by God's 
blessing, might be made in the work of apocalyptic veto yy 
than there is any prospect of at present, while commentators feel them- 
selves at liberty to range at will almost in any direction that a vagrant 
imagination may suggest, unchecked by any thing like fixed and defi- 
nite principles of interpretation. These are, indeed, so little agreed 
upon, that I am quite prepared to expect that the tests may be rejected, 
tried by which, it appears to me that serious doubt, at least, is thrown 
on many of those points of Dr, Todd’s interpretation of which you 
apparently approve. | 

I. While, however, I agree in rejecting the claims of the Albigenses 
and Waldenses, the Paulicians, et hoc genus omne, to pass for the 
two witnesses, yet I think that Mr, Faber's general position, that, ab- 
stractedly, the two witnesses are nof (wo individuals but two churches, 
is irrefragable. They are “the two candlesticks,” and a candlestick, 
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if there is any such thing as principles of apocalyptic interpretation at 
all, is suthoritatively ascertained to be the symbol of a church. And 
this is also the apparent force of the same symbol in the prophecy of 
Zechariah. I am indeed aware, that in that prophecy the “ two olive 
trees” have by some commentators been considered to signify the two 
individuals, Joshua and Zerubbabel, but I think that the Apocalypse, 
which teaches us to identify the olive trees with the candlesticks, as 
being one and the same thing, variously considered, is itself enough to 
show the erroneousness of this opinion, while the fact that the olive 
tree is one constituted symbol of the Jewish church, appears to me to 
point decisively to “ the two tribes” of Benjamin and Judah as being 
the “two olive branches” of this prophecy. I conclude, therefore, 
that the abstract principles of apocalyptic interpretation oblige us to 
reject Dr. Todd's interpretation of the witnesses as signifying two indi- 
vidual persons, requiring us to see in them, on the contrary, two churches, 
two such ecclesiastical communities, at least, as the tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah. 

Il. There seems to me to be a violation of interpretative consistency 
in representing the 144,000, as acommunity of literal Jews; for I su 
pose that the seven churches are allowed to be communities of Chris- 
tians, and yet these, notwithstanding, are ideal Jews. 1. If it be ad- 
mitted (as it appears generally to have been considered) that the Lord 
himself appears in the garb, and thus, under the idea, of a Jewish high 
priest. 2. Since the stigma, whether it be on hypocritical Christians, 
or on unbelieving Jews, is, that they “say that they are Jews and are 
not,” inasmuch as it is the body of true Christians who are now the 
only true and proper Jews,—“ WW are the circumcision who worship 
God in the spirit,"—-“ As many as walk according to this rule, peace 
be upon them and mercy, and on the Israel of God,” —I think myself, 
that it is just (on the same principles) to consider the community out 
of which the 144,000 are taken, (“the men not having the seal of 
God in their forehead,”) to be the community of literal Jews. 

III. I think I understand that Dr. Todd considers the seals, trampets, 
and vials as being parallel. I may be mistaken in this supposition ; 
but the erroneousness of such notion I should regard as almost certain, 
so far, at least, as the relative position of the trumpets and vials are 
concerned, the trumpet-angels appearing to me to represent the state 
of the church militant ; the vial-angels that of the church glorified ; the 
trumpet-angels, the church existing hitherto in heaven, in the person 
of one solitary individual, himself its angel and its priest; the vial- 
angels, (with the golden girdles and fine linen, the insignia of triumph) 
the church, exalted now to heaven, in the persons of those who have 
at length gotten the victory over the beast, &c., and sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb, &c. The trumpets accordingly preceding— 
the vials following—the rapture of the saints. 

I will not at this moment trouble you farther, than to inquire what 
we are to do with the “crowns of gold” (not “ like gold,” which ap- 
pears to be an attempt to get rid of a difficulty) adorning the heads of 
the locusts? According to most commentators, they are not crowns at 
all, bat something round and yellow, looking like crowns. Mr. 
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Cuninghame, on the contrary, allows them to be crowns, and the 
yor, according to him, (and surely the principle is es 
is in the Apocalypse, “ the symbol of heavenly honour and spiritua 
victory ;” but how, then, are the locusts an expression for the Saracens ? 
Why we are to notice that the locusts have we crepavor, as tt were, or 
mock crowns, inasmuch as the Saracens pretend to the character of 
soldiers of the true faith? But on this principle, the Lamb will only 
have been as é were, or mock slain. The 144,000 will only sing an 
as it were, or mock new song. ‘The Beast’s head will have been but as 
it were, or mock wounded to death—and soon. What are we to do, 
then, with this difficulty? 1 should be truly glad to be informed. It 
appears to me toclaim an attention which I do not find that it has 
hitherto received, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


NULLIVS ADDICTUS JURARE IN VERBA MaGIsTRat. 


THE CHEVALIER BUNSEN, 


Sin,—The last number of the Christian Remembrancer, that for July, 
1846, is closed by a long letter containing divers grave charges against 
the religious, and indirectly at least affecting the moral, character of 
the Chevalier Bunsen. ‘This letter bears the signature EK. B. P.; and 
one can hardly be mistaken in ascribing it to a writer who first be- 
came known by his apology for German theology, on occasion of the 
attack made upon it by the late Mr. Rose, but who has since veered 
round to the very opposite point of the compass, excusing and recom- 
mending what he then condemned, and vehemently reprobating what 
he pleaded for; his candour and indulgence toward the errors of our 
Teutonic brethren, and even that love of truth and justice which led 
him to inquire carefully into the grounds and limits of their errors before 
he would allow sentence to be pronounced against them, having been 
wholly thrust out of his mind by a knot of contrary opinions, and be- 
come as though they had never been. The purport of the letter, the 
impression it must produce on the reader, who has not the means of 
examining the evidence cited, and is not cautious in weighing how far 
the quotations bear out the conclusions deduced from them, may be 
seen in the following passage from an article in the same journal, on 
the Jerusalem bishopric, p. 260. “To 5 anes plainly, it is only within 
a very short time that M. Bunsen has shown what he is.—We have 
now to view him in his true character; the mask has been gradually 
dropped ; and M. Bunsen, the representative of the ‘ Evangelical Na- 
tional Church of Prussia,’ to whom we have accorded ‘ a sisterly posi- 
tion in the Holy Land,’—M. Bunsen, on whom the greatest confidence 
was placed,—M. Bunsen, the adviser and counsellor of archbishops 
and bishops,—M. Bunsen, who, whether for good or for evil, has, as a 
fact, assisted in introducing into the church of England a new element 
unknown to its existence of fifteen centuries,—M. Bunsen, the planner, 
contriver, and constructor of the bishopric,—M. Bunsen comes out at 
last; and this under the decided form of rationalist, with very con- 
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siderable leanings to something worse.’ In support of this charge of 
rationalism, the writer refers to E. B. P.’s letter; nor does he seem to 
have had any further ground for what he says, the spitefulness and 
scurrility in the foregoing extract being all that he has added out of 
“ten passage must needs be he English 
Yow this must s be v exing to the Englis 
reader who remembers how Dr, of M. Bunsen ; for in- 
stance, in a letter to Mr. Hearn, vol. ii. p. 137, where he says, “I 
could not express my sense of what Bunsen is without seeming to be 
exaggerating ; but I think if you could hear and see him, even forone 
half hour, you would understand my feeling towards him. He is a 
man in whom God's graces and gilts are more united than in any 
other person whom Lever saw. I have seen men as holy, as amiable, 
as able; but I never saw one who was all three in so extraordinary a 
degree, and combined with a knowledge of things new and old, sacred 
and profane, so rich, so accurate, so profound, that I never knew it 
equalled or approached by any man.” It is hard to understand how 
this can be a person who has been wearing “a mask,” and has now 
“ gradually dropped” it, and is “come out at last under the decided 
form of rationalist, with very considerable leanings to something worse ;"’ 
although in polemical ages one is used to see the same man extolled 
by the one side as a hero and a saint, and reviled and execrated by 
the other. In such a case the first question any one desirous of ascer- 
taining the truth will ask himself, is, which of the two parties was best 
acquainted with the person thus contradictorily reported of ? which 
was the likeliest to know the truth, and to speak it? On this point, 
in the present instance, there can be little hesitation. For while no 
man ever lived more incapable of speaking anything but the truth 
from his heart than Dr. Arnold, it is plain that M. Bunsen was his in- 
timate friend; and however Dr. Arnold’s fervid heart may have been 
prone to exaggerations, both on the side of praise and of blame, he can 
never have been so blind and infatuated as to bestow this enthusiastic 
admiration on a person in any way deserving the language applied to 
M. Bunsen by the writer in the Christian Remembrancer; who, it is 
further plain, knows hardly anything about him, except what he learns 
from E. B, P.’s letter, Such, it seems to me, would be the presump- 
tion of an impartial reader, who had no personal means of forming a 
judgment. They, on the other hand, who are acquainted with the 
Chevalier Bunsen, they who have the blessing, which I have long en- 
joyed, of numbering him among their friends, while they recognise 
some sort of response to Dr. Arnold's words in their own hearts, will 
feel confident that the opposite picture must arise out of some strange 
misrepresentations. How gross these misrepresentations are, I purpose 
to show briefly, if you will allow me room to do so in your pages. 
In a common case, perhaps, you might hesitate about the expediency 
of inserting a reply to an article in a contemporary journal. But to a 
igner one is more indulgent, because he cannot have the same 
means of defending himself at his command; and a foreign minister, 
the representative of an allied sovereign and nation, is ordinarily re- 
as to special deference and respect; though the party 
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from Which this attack proceeds, have already shown that they repudiate 
this vulgar error. In their general behaviour towards foreigners too, 
at least towards Germans, they seein to have fallen back into the 
heathen notion that peregrinus is hostis, rejecting the beautifal Christian 
transfiguration of Fremd into Freund, Should this reason, however, 
be deemed inadequate to warrant your interfering in this controversy, 
there is another which brings it into your immediate province ; inas- 
much as the attack on the Chevalier Bunsen is not made on him gene-_ 
rally as @ man, or as an author, or as a minister, but in immediate 
connexion with the great measure which he was charged by the king 
of Prussia to negotiate with the persons bearing the chief authority in 
our Church, the establishment of the Anglican bishopric at Jerusalem. 
That measure, it is well known, has been viewed from the first with 
vehement antipathy by a certain party in our church, who have hurled 
their anathemas against it, and who, among other means of rendering 
it odious, have impugned the characters of the persons chiefly con- 
cerned in it. Of these attacks the main part may well be disregarded : 
the best way of treating a rancorous libel is to let it rot of its own 
venom. But E. B. P.’s letter derives an importance from the cha- 
racter of him, who, we may fairly suppose, intended by those initials 
to avow his authorship; and as the bulk of English readers know little 
about German literature, except that there is a great deal of evil in it, 
especially in its theology, the assertions of a person known to be con- 
versant with that literature, especially with its theology, will naturally 
find credit, if uncontradicted. This contradiction, therefore, I feel it 
my duty to give to them, and that, too, in the plainest words, by as- 
serting that the main part of the charges brought by E. B. P. against 
the Chevalier Bunsen is wholly false, and that almost all that can be 
offensive in them to an intelligent reader, conversant with the present 
state of biblical criticism, is drawn from misunderstandings and per- 
versions of the passages on which they profess to be founded. The 

roofs of this, I trust, will not occupy much space ; for, though EK. B. P.’s 
etter fills more than twenty-six pages, there is scarcely a third of it 
that bears immediately on M. Bunsen, 

After stating that he has been asked whether it is true that the 
Chevalier Bunsen takes a rationalistic view of the book of Genesis, 
E. B. P. says, “ It is painful to speak thus of one who is known to us 
by the employments of earlier years,—the compilation of pious hymns 
and of public prayers, superior to what the Germans yet possessed. 
Bat when one comes among usto introduce a very grave ecclesiastical 
change, and bring our church into relations with religious bodies, such 
as it neyer yet entered into, the English church may justly desire to 
know what the religious belief of the individual is, who recommends 
to her a great religious change in her relations, were his plan carried 
out,—which God avert!’ ‘These words disclose the purpose of the 
attack on M. Bunsen, and the spirit in which it is to be carried on ; 
and I cannot pass them over without a couple of remarks. In the 
first place, it is a well-known trick of the detracter and calumniator, 
when he cannot altogether deny the merits of his victim, to depreciate 
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them. Do I mean, then, to imply that E. B.P. is a detracter and 
calumniator? No: but one of the terrible curses of party-spirit, 
above ail in religious polemics, is, that it drags even good and pious 
men to make use, almost unconsciously, of the base weapons and 
stratagems which properly belong only to the unprincipled and repro- 
bate. KE. B.P.’s words lead one to suppose that the proofs which 
M. Bunsen has given of a better spirit belong only to his “ earlier 
years ;"’ they imply, as is insinuated in other parts of his letter, that 
this better spirit has departed. KE. B.P. ought to have known,—can 
it indeed be that he did not know 7—at all events he had peculiarly 
favourable opportunities of knowing—that “ the employments” of M. 
Bunsen’s “ earlier years’ have also been the employments of his later 
years, and that at the very beginning of the present year he published 
a new and improved edition of his Hymn-book and Liturgy. Should 
EK. B. P. plead that he did not know this fact, I reply that, if he did 
not take the slight pains requisite to learn what was so notorious, 
even in England, concerning the person whose religious character he 
was about to impeach, he had no right to step forward as his accuser. 
It was not in his “ earlier years” merely, that M. Bunsen delighted to 
labour, according to his means and opportunities, for the restoration of 
a higher spiritual and ecclesiastical life in the church of his fathers: 
this has been his favourite employment ever since, as he has just 
manifested, among sundry other proofs, by his treatise on the Conséi- 
tution of the Church of the Future, where he considers the practical 
measures now needed for the renovation and improvement of the 
Prussian church, In all that he has done, EK. B. P. may indeed think 
that there has been much grave error; but at all events, the continu- 
ance of the better spirit should have been acknowledged : it should not 
have been limited to M. Bunsen’s “ earlier years.’’ Again, the words, 
“the compilation of pious hymns and of public prayers, superior to 
what the Germans yet possessed,’’ are a very disparaging mode of 
speaking of M. Bunsen’s first Liturgie and Gesangbuch ; and whatever 
may be the value of the commendation bestowed upon him, it is at 
the cost of his country. But if his Hymn-book is “ superior to what 
the Germans yet possessed,’’ far more is it superior to what any other 
nation possesses: in this region of religious literature no other people 
comes near them. Even the word compilation is disparaging to a col- 
lection made with singular judgment, both in the selection and arrange- 
ment, from near three hundred hymn-writers. Of the Liturgy I will 
not say more than that, in the recent edition of it, wherever M. Bunsen 
had a wider field to select from, as in the occasional services, it is full 
of beauty and of deep piety, and in many points superior even to our 
own. Now surely, if for any reason it becomes desirable that the 
English church should know what is “the religious belief” of any 
person, whether a native or a foreigner, he who deems himself called 
upon to communicate this knowledge to the church, ought primarily to 
examine those works in which that religious belief has been expressed 
most fully and directly. When a man has been writing a variety of 
books immediately bearing on the heart and life of religion, and on 
the outward manifestation of that life in society, his religious belief, if 
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it be called in question, should be ascertained mainly from those books, 
not from certain incidental remarks on the chronology of the book of 
Genesis, introduced into an elaborate treatise on the chronology of 
ancient Egypt. Surely this is the course which an honest man, a 
candid man, a man who desired to speak the truth and to do justice, 
would adopt, when he undertook to tell the church what his neigh- 
bour’s religious belief is. It is true, a man may make a profession of 
faith and piety in literature, as well as in actual life, and may let the 
cloven foot of his unbelief peep out in some casual note; and this 
seems to be the notion which the writer of the article on the Jerusalem 
Bishopric, under the twofold blindness of ignorance and prejudice, 
has formed of M. Bunsen. But even in such a case a person 
who had a right sense of truth and justice, would pause before he 
held up any one to condemnation, as tainted with unbelief, on the 
score of certain opinions concerning curious points of history or chron- 
ology, and would ask himself'a second and a third time, whether his 
inferences are legitimate and inevitable, and would be even more than 
usually scrupulous lest he strain them beyond the mark, This, how- 
ever, EK. B. P. has not done, nor anything like this. He has not 
treated M. Bunsen as a Christian brother; he has not treated him with 
judicial candour and impartiality: he has come forward as the mere 
advocate of a party, to say all the evil he can of the person who has 
borne the main part in the establishment of the Anglican bishopric at 
Jerusalem. 

Before we examine the particular charges brought against M. Bun- 
sen, it is requisite to notice the method which E. B. P. has followed 
in constructing them. “ ‘The work of Chevalier Bunsen (he says) 
touches only incidentally upon the history of the Bible; and much 
more is contained in the way of implication, or of general principle, 
than of direct statement.” Now the maxim of all human justice is 
to hold a man responsible for that which he actually and consciously 
does or says. The practice before those tribunals by which right and 
justice have been trampled under foot, in those periods of religious or 
civil proscription, when the arch accuser has sent out hisemissaries to rob 
the innocent of their character, their property, and their lives, has been 
to charge persons, not with what they have actually, consciously said 
or done, but with what appears to be “contained in the way of im- 
plication” in their actions or their words. When the delatores adopted 
this process, every man was in danger. ‘The most loyal man in a 
nation may thus be condemned as a traitor, the most pious as an infidel 
or an atheist. In argument, indeed, it is a legitimate procedure to 
urge the consequences involved in an opinion for the sake of refuting 
it: but no one should be charged with the guilt of those consequences, 
unless he avows them. A person who has any regard for truth and 
justice will ever be careful to draw a distinction between what his 
adversary holds explicitly and consciously, and therefore is accountable 
for, and what, though it may be implied in his tenets, may never have 
been brought into the light of consciousness. He will keep strict watch 
over himself, too, lest he draw any inferences which are not necessarily 
involved in the premises, Above all will he do this, if there be any 
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extraneous reason for supposing that his adversary would not adopt 
those inferences, if on the contrary the general tenour of his life is 
abhorrent of them. That these are the rules by which a Christian 
controversialist ought to guide himself, cannot be questioned ; but 
against all of them E. B. P. throughout his letter has grievously 
sinned, 

For instance, his indictment against M. Bunsen begins thus :—“ I 
will first set down what he says on the side of belief. He believes ‘in 
the truth, as matter of fact, of the relation of Joseph’s personal cia- 
racter and power,’ (p. 223.) He believes ‘the historical personality 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ (pp. 222-5); and that ‘the beginning 
of the historical inquiry of the Jews into the past, and their tradition 
as to the present, which have been preserved to us [in the Pentateuch |], 
are to be carried back to Moses and his times,’ (p. 201.) But this, 
unless he does himself great wrong, is the whole amount of what he 
believes of the sacred narrative up to Moses. He does not profess to 
believe more ; and what he does disbelieve leaves but this naked re- 
siduum, which, except as far as it might be a step to further belief, is 
in itself as good as nothing.”’ 

Here we see an exemplification of the process by which KE. B. P. 
draws out what, he says, “is contained” in M. Bunsen’s words “in the 
way of implication.” Nay, having taken this one step on the path of 
the delator, he forthwith makes another bold stride in the same 
+ direction. Not content with his first postulate, that he may charge 
M. Bunsen with whatever he may conceive to be “ contained in the 
way of implication,’ in his words, he assumes, as a second postulate, 
that he may charge him with disbelieving everything, except that 
which he “ professes to believe.” Now who can be safe, when the 
official of the inquisition assails him with such accusations of con- 
structive unbelief; of unbelief implied, not in what he says, but in 
what he does not say? There is an air of candour in E, B. P's words: 
* This, unless M. Bunsen does himself great wrong, is the whole amount 
of what he believes of the sacred narrative up to Moses. He does not 
; profess to believe more.” But this air of candour is utterly fal- 

lacious. One is led to suppose, from these words, that M. Bunsen 
3 must have been giving a sort of statement of what he believes in the 
book of Genesis, whence we may infer that he disbelieves everything 
not specified therein. But what is the iact? His work is on Egypt, 
on the ancient history and chronology of Egypt. He is not writing a 


history of the Jews, nor an inquiry into the historical value of the 

ij: book of Genesis. In that case, one inight perhaps have argued, that 

| ee he entertained doubts concerning such facts as he omitted to notice. 

oe But in the part of his work on which the charges are grounded, he 

Ae i merely speaks of the books of Moses in the course of a critical inquiry 

ie. into the various documents now extant, which throw any light on the 

ty i early history and chronology of Egypt. This leads him to examine 

ie the historical meaning of the chronological statements in the Scriptures. 

ie In a subsequent part of his work, he proposes, as we learn from the 

. : : - introduction, to compare the historical views which he has drawn from 

= + oe! Egyptian documents, with the information concerning the early his 
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tory of the world which we derive from other sources, or with what he 
terms geschichtliche Gleichzeitigkeiten; and this will naturally lead him 
to speak more at large on the specific historical facts recorded in the 
book of Genesis. As it is, he merely alludes to them as affording 
points of contact between the Egyptian chronology and the Jewish. 
Thus, when speaking of the length of time that the Israelites con- 
tinued in Egypt, he says, that “in determining such epochs, [when a 
people is in such a state of degradation,] we are always left to in- 
ternal evidence; and this compels us to assume a much longer residence 
of the people of Israel in Egypt ; which compulsion is doubly strong, 
if we recognise the actual truth of the story of Joseph and of his 
power (von Josephs Persinlichkeit und Macht.) He who does not re- 
cognise this, seems to us not only to lose all foundation for an historical 
inquiry, and all right of instituting researches on the duration of the 
abode of the Israelites in Mgypt, but also, according to our conviction, 
the means of obtaining a critical explanation of the origin of the 
Biblical tradition, such as we have received it,” (p. 223.) On whatis 
here said, KE. B. P. founds his statement that M. Bunsen “ believes in 
the truth, as matter of fact, of the relation of Joseph's personal cha- 
racter and power,” and then argues “ that, unless he does himself great 
wrong, this is the whole amount of what he believes’’ in this part of 
sacred history, asserting that “he does not profess to believe more.” 
That this assertion is untrue, will appear presently. But even if it had 
been true, what a monstrous perversion of all reasoning and of all 
justice would it be, to infer from such a passage that the writer of it 
disbelieved all the other events recorded in the history of Joseph! 
How preposterous would it have been in this passage, how ludicrously 
silly, if M. Bunsen had come forward with a profession of faith ! J believe 
that Joseph was the son of Jacob and of Rachel, and that his brethren con- 
spiredagainst him, and sold him to the Midianites, who carried him down into 
Egypt, and that he became a servant in Potiphar’s house, and that he rose 
to be Pharaoh's chief minister. ven if he had done so, E. B. P., fol- 
lowing out his own principles, might have started up, and cried, Look 
at the horrible infidel! He does not even profess to believe in Joseph's 
dreams ; nor in the crime of Potiphar’s wife ; nor in the dreams of the 
chief butler and the chief baker; nor in Pharaoh's dreams. Out upon 
hin! He is self-convicted. Away with him to the stake! But if 
E. B. P. had taken the trouble to look a little more closely at the 
evidence on which he grounds his charges, before he came forward to 
accuse his brother in the face of the English church, as an unbeliever, 
he would have seen that the very words which he has quoted, plainly 
imply a belief in the main facts of Joseph’s history, not a disbelief in 
them. And surely this is the rule whereby a man of Christian can- 
dour and justice would regulate his judgments of his brother, unless 
under some stern compulsion to think ill of him: he would assume, 
not, as E. B. P. does, that M. Bunsen disbelieves everything, except 
that of which he professes his belief; but rather that he believes 
everything, except that of which he professes his disbelief. Moreover, if 
we are to adopt the practice of arguing about that which is ‘* contained 
in the way of implication,’’ it must not be solely to the injury of the 
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culprit: he must also have the benefit of it, when it makes for him, 
Now the very words quoted by E. B, P., in which M. Bunsen pro- 
fesses his belief in the “thatsdchliche Wahrheit der Frzadhlung von 
Josephs Persinlichkeit und Macht, in the actual truth of the story of 
Joseph's personality and power,” imply, as I said, a belief in the maiu 
facts of the history of Joseph; and the expressions are manifestly 
chosen to mark the distinction between the author’s view of the 
historical truth of the story, and those views, which are so common in 
Germany, concerning the poetical and mythical character of early 
history. Therefore does he assert his belief in the thatsdchliche 
Wahrheit of the story, that he may not be misunderstood to mean 
merely its poetical or mythical truth. I need hardly observe that this 
profession of his belief comes in the course of the argument, not by way 
of a confession of faith, but because Joseph's power in Egypt is one of 
the main points of connexion between Jewish and Egyptian history. 
Besides, there is a passage two pages before, in page 221, which 
E. B. P. ought not to have omitted when he took upon himself to 
assert that M. Bunsen “ does not profess to believe more” than what 
he had just stated. “1 find it difficult to understand how those histo- 
rical inquirers, who, (as we have no hesitation in doing) assume 
Joseph's personality and power, and the immigration of the children 
of Jacob, about seventy souls with their servants, as historical facts, 
and in like manner adopt the statements of Scripture, (Num. i. 46; 
xxvi. 51,) according to which the fighting men of twenty years old 
and upward amounted at the Exodus to above 600,000—how these 
inquirers, I say, can regard it as an historical fact, that the children of 
Israel, a people amounting to more than two millions, came out of 
Egypt alter four, nay, even after two centuries.” Now, this passage 
implies a belief, first, in the manner in which the children of Israel 
came into Egypt, according to the scriptural narrative; and then in 
the extraordinary transformation by which this family became a great 
co ; and it shows that the whole argument relates to the chrono- 
ogical statements in the Bible, the correctness of which M, Bunsen 
disputes. He may be very reprehensible in doing so: this is much 
too extensive a question for me to discuss in this place, though I shall 
have to say a few words on it presently. It is true, too, that the 
whole passage implies a different mode of looking at Scripture from 
that of those who read the Bible for the sake of the religious truths 
conveyed in it. But M. Bunsen, in his work upon Egypt, is not look- 
ing for the religious truths in the Bible: his religious convictions he 
has expressed in other works, In this he is an historical inquirer, seeking 
alter all the information he can find, bearing on a particular portion of 
ancient history. Moreover, the passage implies a familiarity with 
very different views concerning the nature and extent of inspiration, 
as well as concerning the historical and philological interpretation of 
the Bible, from those which are prevalent in England. Let these 
notions, so far as they are erroneous and mischievous, be refuted and 
condemned, It will be a grand work for E. B, P. to perform, if he 
can prove their fallacy. He may hold, too, that the chronological 
statements in the Bible are so essentially connected with all the rest of 
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it, that one cannot shake a single date without endangering the whole 
fabric. Still they are assuredly separable in thought: a person may 
believe that the Scriptures are inspired, that they are a revelation of 
Divine truth, and yet may conceive it possible that the inspiration 
does not extend to such things as dates; and it is most unjustifiable 
toassert that he who questions the correctness of the chronological 
statements, does not believe the facts; and that too when his argu- 
ment itself shows that he does believe them, one of his reasons for 
questioning the chronological statements being their apparent incon- 
sistency with these facts, 

To the passage about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, I shall have to 
recur anon. After the above-cited concise summary of what, i. B. P. 
tells us, M. Bunsen believes, or “ professes to believe,” which he 
arrives at by means of the foregoing two postulates, he vouchsafes to 
apologize for M. Bunsen’s fancying that he believes ‘something,’ 
though what he believes “is in itself as good as nothing,” because 
“he is inured to systems in which less is believed, or nothing.” Here, 
after the fashion of his party, he cannot pass by the opportunity of 
having a slap at Luther. ‘The modern German divines, he says, 
“have no idea of the objective way in which the Christian church has 
ever looked upon Holy Scripture, and believes everything, because 
‘it is written.” Luther (as is so well known) gave them the unhappy 
example of subjecting Holy Scripture to a standard of his own, and 
iy i or rejecting its parts accordingly.” ‘There was a time when 
Dr. Pusey knew better than to speak in such language of Luther, In 
the enquiry concerning German Theology, to which I have already 
referred, Mr. Pusey wrote of him thus (p. 8): “The clear and dis- 
cerning faith which the correspondence of Scripture with his own ex- 
perience strengthened in him, gave him that intuitive insight into the 
nature of Christianity, which enabled him for the most part unfail- 
ingly to discriminate between essentials and non-essentials, and raised 
him not only above the assumed authority of the church, and above 
the might of tradition, but above the influence of hereditary scholastic 
opinions, the power of prejudices, and the dominion of the letter.” In 
this sentence there may perhaps be some exaggeration on the other 
side ; but its substance is quite true ; although this, along with many 
other truths, which were then present in Mr. Pusey’s mind, as is 
proved by the two parts of that enquiry, have since been blotted out 
by the clouds that have rolled overit. As to what K. B.P. says “ is so 
well known” of Luther’s “ accepting or rejecting” the parts of Scrip- 
ture according to a standard of his own, it is evident he is referring to 
the gross misstatements which have so often been repeated of late years, 
and the groundlessness of the chief part of which I have shown, as it 
appears to me conclusively, in note W., On the Mission of the Comforter, 
pp: 812—822; and I do hope that even the shameless willsoon grow 
ashamed of retailing this exploded calumny. 

The next passage which E. B. P. cites as objectionable, relates to 
the same point, the length of time that the Israelites dwelt in Egypt : 
I will therefore proceed to that which is the chief article in his indiet- 
ment, the assertion that M. Bunsen rejects almost the whole history of 
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Abraham, Isaac, ana Jacob. The passage on which this accusation 
is founded, is as follows :— 


* The going down of the children of Israel into Egypt is the first historical 
point of contact between the two nations. Therefore, with regard to the earlier 
portions of Jewish tradition, we will merely bring forward what is requisite to 
show that the tradition, in proportion as it goes further back into antiquity, 
bears less of a chronological character, so that no light can be drawn from it 
for Egyptian or universal chronology.’ 1 begin my extract with these words, 
to prove that the argument is wholly chronological, Then, after stating how 
the period of 215 years, from the journey of Abram out of Mesopotamia 
into Canaan down to that of Jacob into Egypt, is made up, M. Bunsen pro- 
ceeds :—* As to these numbers, there is no difference in the statements handed 
down to us;* but historical criticism is assuredly not entitled to claim more 
credit for the chronological character of the genealogies before the going down 
into Egypt, than for the more recent ones in Egypt. Besides, it must draw 
attention to the general character of the genealogy of Abram. Abram, the 
Hebrew (Ebri), was great-grandson of Serug, in whose name Buttmann has 
recognised that of the district of Edessa, Erech, and the tribe-prince of 
Osroene. He was the son of Terah, who left Uz in Chaldea, and went to the 
land of Haran. He iscalled brother of Haran, Lot’s father ; father of Ishmael, 
the progenitor of thirteen Arabian districts, and of Midian; moreover, through 
Jokshan and Sheba, (two names proved to be those of districts), as his son and 
grandson, great-grandfather of the Asshurim, Letushim, and Leummim. If 
any one were unwilling to recognise that the previous names are those of 
tribes, and not of persons, he would be compelled by the plural form of the 
last three to acknowledge that he is in the region of traditions concerning the 
connexion of races, where epochs are indicated in the form of generations. 
Lastly, as Abram, through Isaac and Jacob, is great-grandfather of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, so, through Esau, is he grandfather of Amalek and five 
other Edomite tribes in Northern Arabia, which dwell in this land, together 
with the sons of Seir, that is, of the mountains of Edom, and together with the 
grandsons of Seir, among whom we fiad the Edomite district Uz, known to us 
from the Book of Job. One may, therefore, be perfectly convinced of the per- 
sonality, not merely of Jacob and Isaac, but also of Abraham,—and every one 
sees that with Abraham bistorical personages come forward in the place of pro- 
genitors of tribes—and yet one may perceive that, in the age of Abram, the Ebn, 
the wanderer out of Mesopotamia, who sprang from Chaldea, we have a 
period which does not advance by natural generations, and is not calculable 
from our present point of view. Still more will it become clear thereby, that 
the genealogies of the chosen friend of God are to be regarded historically as a 
representation of great and long-continuing movements of the original popula- 
tion of Asia from the Armenian and Chaldean mountains, which rolled through 
Mesopotamia as far as the northern and castern borders of Egypt, and as far 
as Amalek and Edom. ‘Thus they [the genealogies) represent relations of 
races, and their ramifications, not personal relations of father and son: conse- 
quently they bear witness of epochs, not of natural generations.” 


In this passage there is certainly a good deal of obscurity, as is 
often the case when a writer is giving a summary result of long inves- 
tigations, without enabling us at the same time to follow those inves- 
tigations in their details. These, in the present instance, have doubt- 


* EL B. Pe who renders these words “ no difference of accounts has been trans 
mitted fo ws,” prints them in italics, as though there were something offensive in 
them. Their meaning, however, is plainly nothing more than that there is no dis- 
crepancy as to these dates in the Hebrew text, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the 
Septuagint, 
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jess been reserved by M. Bunsen for the subsequent part of his work, 
when he comes to treat of the geschichtliche Gleichzeitigheiten; and 
one of the disadvantages attending the mode of publication which he 
has adopted, is its aptness to give rise to misunderstandings. Thus 
much, however, seems clear, when we look attentively at the course of 
the argument. In the first place, its direct object is to show that the 
book of Genesis does not contain sufficient information on which to 
construct a chronology for the early history of mankind. In proof of 
this, it is contended that several of the genealogies in the book of 
Genesis, which, if they afford us a full list of successive generations, 
would be the best means, independent of positive dates, for attaining 
to a proximate chronology, do not represent the succession of genera- 
tions, but the affinity of tribes and races. A like view has been 
taken, for instance, by Niebuhr, of some genealogies recorded by 
Pausanias; and in speaking of them, Niebuhr remarks, that the same 
is the case with some of the genealogies in the book of Genesis. Into 
the correctness and justice of such a remark, this is not the place to 
inquire; nor would the present state of biblical criticism and of his- 
torical research in England, perhaps in any country, qualify one for 
pronouncing definitively upon it. Should M. Bunsen’s work be com- 
pleted, and should it succeed in pouring any steady diffusive light, 
however dim, on those dark regions, on which it here and there seems 
to shed a gleam, we may be better fitted for forming a judgment. At 
present it would be wrong to discuss such questions in England, unless 
with the utmost caution, and after the maturest consideration ; nor 
should | have touched upon this matter at all, but that E. B. P. has so 
rashly brought it forward, by casting his firebrand into the midst of 
our Church; for it involves the whole of that most weighty, but most 
difficult and troublous question concerning the nature, the mode, and 
the extent of inspiration in the composition of the Scriptures; and in 
connexion therewith, on the oppositions which are centinually sup- 
posed to exist between Scripture and the ever-advancing discoveries 
of science. On this subject I would not presume to speak publicly, 
until after a careful examination of the explanations which have 
hitherto been proposed, and of the views which have prevailed in 
various ages of the church; nor unless I could see the way clearly to 
a satisfactory solution of the various great difficulties in which the 
question is involved, and could hope to set it forth calmly and fully, 
without needlessly disturbing and shocking the minds of simple be- 
lievers. Therefore I will merely refer the reader, and would espe- 
cially request E. B. P.’s earnest attention, to the excellent remarks on 
this subject in the last ten pages of the article on Humboldt’s Kosmos 
in the same number of the Christian Remembrancer. What is there 
said so judiciously about physical science, will apply mutatis mutandis 
to the investigations of historical science also. E. B. P. might also 
learn much, if he were to turn to the fifth chapter of the second part 
of Mr. Pusey’s Inquiry into the Character of German Theology, to 
which I have already referred. He there speaks of the untenableness 
and of the mischievousness of the notion of universal literal inspira- 
tion, of the manner in which it has tended to propagate unbelief; and 
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he ascribes the origin of this notion, in p. 68, to the end of the six- 
teenth century. ‘“ According to the oldest theory in Germany (he 
says, p. 67), and, it appears to me from the language of our earlier 
divines, in this country also, inspiration was regarded only as a con- 
tinued act of revelation, and accordingly virtually confined to the object 
of revelation—religious truth. Such seems unquestionably, from the 
combination of several passages written at different periods of his 
life, to have been the permanent opinion of the great parent of the 
Reformation, Luther,” ‘‘ The exaggerated theory of inspiration—did 
undoubtedly contribute mainly to shake in Germany the belief in the 
doctrine itself—It was a fancied idea of expediency, in support of the 
main Protestant{position against the Romanists, which gave rise to this 
system among them. Deeply had their descendants to regret their 
short-sighted policy; as indeed will every one who is induced, how- 
ever unconsciously, to tamper with the truth, by regarding, in the 
first instance, what is expedient.”—(pp. 73, 74.) And he rightly 
remarks (p. 61), that many of the objections against the doctrine of 
inspiration “have no force as soon as it is admitted that t is not the 
olyect of Scripture to teach men astronomical and geological, but religious 
and moral truth; not to canvey to them, in the historical books, a minute 
knowledge of matters of fact, but to give them a religious account of the 
dealings of God with mankind.” 

If E. B. P. had better remembered what was so well said by Mr. 
Pusey sixteen years ago, he would have been able to exercise a calmer 
discrimination in reading M. Bunsen’s dissertation on the Chronology 
of the book of Genesis, and would not have inferred, from his inter- 
pretation of the genealogy in the twenty-fifth chapter, that he rejects 
all the main facts in the history of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
‘ Chevalier Bunsen (he says) distinctly expresses his disbelief that 
Ishmael was any historical son of Abraham, or even Isaac, or Jacob 
of Isaac.—He tells us that they designate not the relations of father 
to son, but epochs, movements of people,” &c. Now this latter 
remark is merely made by M. Bunsen with regard to the genealogical 
tables, such as that in chap. xxv. He does not deny the historical 
nature of the account given of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Indeed 
there would have been a strange incongruity, if a writer, whose mind 
has manifestly such a historical bent, and who has been trying to 
elicit history from the tables of Manetho, from the fragments of Era- 
tosthenes, and from the mysterious characters graven on the tombs of 
the Egyptian kings, and on the pyramids,—from things which had 
been rejected by others into the region of mere fable,—should have 
denied the historical character of that which is incomparably the 
most perfect, and indeed quite a unique, record of primeval history — 
the book of Genesis. Contradictions and incongruities are indeed 
become so frequent, that it may be thought the ordinary condition of 
human nature to be altogether at sixes and sevens. But happily this 
is not the case with M. Bunsen, as everybody acquainted with him 
must be aware, and as is implied in what Dr. Arnold said of him. 
And this very passage contains a distinct avowal of his belief in the 


historical character of the patriarchs. ‘One may (he says) be per- 
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fectly convinced of the personality not only of Jacob and Isaac, but 
also of Abraham; and every one sees that, with Abraham, historical 
personages come in the place of the progenitors of tribes.” E. B. P., 
instead of every one sees, puts any one may see; but the former is the 
correct version of jeder sieht. This, however, is immaterial. It is 
plain that the first clause, though not worded so positively as the 


second, is meant to express the writer’s own conviction, namely, that — 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are historical personages. E,. B. P. 
recognises this. ‘ He does think these three, Abraham also, historical 
personages.” The conjunction also, (sondern auch Abraham,) which 
seems to startle E. B. P., evidently means that, notwithstanding what 
had just been said about the genealogies of Abram, Abraham, as 
well as Isaac and Jacob, are historical personages. In what way the 
author may propose to combine this twofold view, to reconcile the 
genealogies of Abram, the father of so many nations, with the biblical 
history of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, will probably be explained in 
the subsequent portion of his work. But if he had meant, as KE. B. P. 
misunderstands him, that the history of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
“ designates, not the relations of father to son, but epochs, movements 
of people,” &c., or that Isaac “is nothing more than the head of some 
distinct body, of common origin, who, at some time nearer or further, 
within some centuries, migrated in the same direction as Abraham,” 
he could not have said that they are historical personages, geschicht- 
liche Persinlichkeiten, in express contradistinction from the repre- 
sentatives of tribes, Ur-stammfursten. This language does not indeed 
imply a recognition of the truth of all the details in the biblical nar- 
rative; but it does imply a recognition that Isaac, such as he is repre- 
sented in the book of Genesis, the son of Abraham, the father of 
Jacob, is a historical personage. Moreover, it seems to me that a 
recognition of the truth of the main outlines in the previous history 
of the family of Abraham may be inferred “in the way of implica- 
tion” from the author's declaration, that he does not hesitate to adopt 
the account of Jacob’s going down with his children into Egypt as a 
historical fact. 

Hence it is not true that M. Bunsen, as E, B. P. asserts, “ denies 
the two leading facts upon which almost the whole Scripture history 
of Abraham turns—his call out of his own land, and the trial of his 
faith as to the son who had the promises.” This denial, in both cases, 
is merely deduced, “ in the way of implication,” from K. B. P.’s in- 
terpretation of the foregoing passage. ‘ Abraham’s first act of faith 
(he says), by which, ‘ when he was called to go out into a place which 
he should after receive for an inheritance, he went out, not knowing 
whither he went,’ is to him a part only of the ‘ great and long- 
enduring commotions of the old population of Asia.’’’ But its being 
the latter no way militates against its being the former. The same 
event may have a special divine motive, and yet may take its place in 
the outward concatenation of cause and effect. The taxing which 
brought the parents of our Lord to Bethlehem is no way inconsistent 
with the prophetic announcement that he was to be born there. Nor 
is the wonderful preparation of the world for the reception of Christi- 
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anity at the time when the Son of God became man,—a proof that 
the incarnation did not take place by divine appointment, but much 
rather the contrary. In like manner, when E. B. P. accuses M. 
Bunsen of denying the great trial of Abraham’s faith, this is merely 
an inference which he draws from the notion, that M. Bunsen denies 
the relation between Abraham and Isaac. But this notion, as we 
have seen, being erroneous, the inference drawn from it falls to the 
ground. 

After having thus exercised his ingenuity in extorting the most of- 
fensive charges of unbelief, out of what M. Bunsen has said, and out of 
what he has not said, E. B. P. thinking that his picture is not yet 
hateful enough, fills eighteen pages out of the twenty-seven occupied 
by what purports to be an account of M. Bunsen’s religious belief, 
with a long string of still more offensive statements concerning various 
parts of the Old ‘Testament, which are imputed to Professor Ewald. 
With how much justice they may be imputed to him, I have not felt 
called on to examine: but after what we have seen, and shall still see, 
of K. B. P.’s mode of dealing with M. Bunsen’s work, few will put 
much reliance in his censures of any other adverse writer. There are 
certain morbid states of mind, as well as of body, which unfit one for 
seeing objects in their true form and colour. Our sole question here 
is, how does this collection of Ewald’s heretical notions find place in a 
letter, the declared object of which is to enlighten our Church with re- 
gard to M. Bunsen’s religious belief? Why, M. Bunsen has mentioned 
some of Ewald’s writings with praise ; and though my own acquaintance 
with them is very limited, it is sufficiently extensive for me to be con- 
vinced that no competent and candid reader can well speak otherwise 
of his vast learning, and of his great critical sagacity ; however one 
may regret the capriciousness which he often shows in the exercise of 
that sagacity, or deplore the results to which, from indulging in that 
licence of speculation about the Scriptures so lamentably prevalent 
among his countrymen, he has been led. But verily it is necessary to 
protest against the shameful injustice of taxing a person who inci- 
dentally praises a writer, with all the errors which that writer may 
have promulgated. One of the hateful effects of party-spirit is, that 
it sets up an arbitrary scale of praise and blame, and makes people 
extol those who agree with them, and revile those who differ from 
them, until at length it comes to be regarded as a mark of lurking 
treachery to recognise any merit in an adversary. M. Bunsen, as we 
shall see anon, acts upon a different principle; and as his temper is 
generous, he does not hesitate to praise whatever he finds excellent in 
its kind, without anticipating that he shall be suspected of admiring 
the evil with which that excellence may be mixt up. He would not 
dream that, if he were to praise Aristophanes, some hypocritical 
censor would gather all the grossest obscenities out of his plays, and 
ery out, Men and women, here is the writer whom this man admires! 
Judge ye, how foul his mind must be, when he dares to tell the world 
that he gloats over this filth. Such in its principle, and not much less 
unjustifiable in the way of carrying it out, is E. B. P.’s conduct, in 
collecting whatever he can find most reprehensible in Ewald, for the 
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sole purpose of throwing the utmost possible odium on M, Bunsen. 
At the end of the section on the Chronology of Jewish History, M. 
Bunsen says: “since this was written, the first volume of Ewald’s 
History of the People of Israel has appeared; a work which we re- 
gard as the commencement of a truly historical, connected inquiry 
into this ever memorable portion of ancient history, and into its his- 
torical sources, and which we welcome with warm gratitude as an 
honourable monument of German learning and historical criticism. 
The learned author only touches incidentally on the length of the 
eriod from Moses to Solomon; but we rejoice that we have coincided 
with him in the notion that we are to hold fast to the total number, 
and not to the particular details. As to the length of the sojourn in 
Egypt, he judges of the critical superiority of the Hebrew text as we 
do, of the historical credibility of the number 430 more favourably 
than we can.” In translating this passage, E. B. P. renders mit 
warmer Dankbarkeit begrassen by we hail with glowing thankfulness: 
and this heightening of the tint of the original is not immaterial; for 
again and again LE. B. P. urges this word glowing as constituting a 
great aggravation of M. Bunsen’s offence. In the same page (304) 
he writes thus, “ Chevalier Bunsen praises, without any reserve or ex- 
ception, in glowing words, both Ewald’s work on the Prophets of the 
Old Testament, and the (so-called) History of the People of Israel.”’ 
Yet of Ewald’s book on the Prophets, M. Bunsen, in the only pas- 
sage referred to by E. B. P., merely says: ‘ Would that Ewald would 
turn his calm critical eye upon the historical records of the Jews, 
as he has done upon the Prophets! Méchtedoch Ewald seinen ernsten 
und sichtenden Blick den geschichtlichen Ueberlieferungen zuwenden, 
wie er es den Propheten gethan hat!” Through that carelessness about 
strict truth, which so often inveigles people into falsehood, E. B. P. 
calls this “ praising Ewald’s work on the Prophets in glowing words;” 
though a person could not well have spoken more briefly and soberly, 
and even E. B. P., if he had honestly tried to make out what was 
meant by Ewald’s ernster sichtender Blick, would not have been at a 
loss to discover it. Again, in p. 322, ki. B. P. says, that M. Bunsen 
‘does give glowing praise to works whose first principle is infidel ;” 
and in p. 298, “* His glowing approbation of other books, of which I 
must speak, does evince a most painful amount of unbelief in the 
divinity of the Old Testament and its prophecies.” Let the reader 
look back at M. Bunsen’s expressions about Ewald’s two works, and 
then observe the inference which E. B. P. has chosen to draw from 
those expressions, that they “ evince a most painful amount of unbelief 
in the divinity of the Old Testament and its prophecies.” Were we have 
E. B. P.’s third postulate, with the help of which he can mangle and 
trample on the body, which by means of the other two he supposes 
himself to have cast on the ground and slain. M. Bunsen is to be 
branded with disbelieving, not only whatever can be deduced, as 
“contained in the way of implication,” from what he says, and what- 
ever he does not expressly declare that he believes, but also whatever 
any person whom he praises can be proved in like manner to disbe- 
lieve. The very walls of the Inquisition would ery shame! on sucha 
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procedure. On two points of Jewish chronology, M. Bunsen ex- 
presses his concurrence with Ewald: for these two then he is answer. 
able. On a third chronological point he expresses a difference. How 
far he may agree with him, or differ from him, on other points, he has 
not told us; therefore, he is not answerable for any of Ewald’s 
opinions, except where he himself has expressed the same. A German 
scholar, familiar with the Biblical criticism of the last half century, 
cannot be shocked as we are by opinions which we may justly regard 
as very offensive. This arises inevitably from his position ; and no 
Englishman is better aware of this than E. B. P.; which renders 
his letter, as proceeding from him, far more condemnable than if it 
had proceeded from some hot-headed ignoramus. A German ma 

fight against unbelief with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his mind, as M. Bunsen has done all his life, and is still doing 
in manifold ways: but he cannot put up his back, and spit at it. He 
will look at it discriminatingly, mit ernster sichtender Blick; he will 
perceive the distinctions between more or less: he will draw a line 
between that which is mere shallowness and irreligious presumption, 
and that which springs from an earnest, restless love of truth, too 
fervent to lie inactively on the bed of conventional opinions, and 
driven to do what it can to lay hold on the truth, and to pierce to the 
very root of things. When we in England hear Ewald’s book spoken 
of as “the beginning of a truly historical inquiry” into the history 
of the Jews, we naturally compare it with our own habitual mode of 
receiving all the facts in the Bible as historical; but a German 
scholar, using these words, would rather mean to contrast it with the 
rash uncritical mode of rejecting the early history of the Jews as 
merely poetical or mythical, which has long been common in his 
country ; and when praising Ewald’s book, he may intend to do so 
with reference to that which is positive in it, much more than to that 
which is negative. Thus, for instance, the first impression produced 
by Niebuhr's workin England was, that it was designed to overthrow 
the received history of Rome; whereas its chief worth lies in its re- 
constructing a real history in place of a fictitious one, and of the 
sceptical results of previous criticism. This is an additional reason 
why a person who cares about truth will refrain from drawing infer- 
ences from what a foreigner may say in praise or blame of a contem- 
porary writer, beyond what the words themselves directly involve. 
What sense of truth or justice then must a person have, who makes 
the opinions of a writer thus incidentally praised constitute two thirds 
of a most grave and bitter invective against the praiser, and that, too, 
under the plea of teaching the English Church what the religious 
belief of the praiser is! M. Bunsen has expressed his religious belief 
in several works directly bearing on religion, Of these his accuser 
takes no notice, except once in a note to extract poison from a vehe- 
ment expression in a private letter! His way of teaching our church 
what is M. Bunsen’s religious belief, is by stringing together all the 
worst opinions which he can cull from the works of Professor Ewald. 
It is true, E. B. P. does admit several times that M. Bunsen does not 
go the same lengths with Ewald, that he “ might not adopt this or 
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that detail:’’ but M. Bunsen gets little benefit from this admission. 
E. B. P. takes pains, wherever he can, to identify Ewald’s opinions 
with M. Bunsen’s, or rather with those which by means of his first 
two postulates are ascribed to him. Moreover, the reason why this 
long attack on Ewald is introduced into K. B. P.'s letter, is not to 
edify the English Church by such a catalogue of offensive extrava- 
gances, nor to refute Ewald’s views, nor even to hold up Ewald to 
condemnation, except for the purpose of making the reproach poured 
on him fall upon M. Bunsen. 

Still even this does not satisfy him. After charging M. Bunsen 
with this heavy load of Ewald’s sins, in equal violation of all human 
justice, and of the divine declaration that the son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, nor shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness 
of the wicked shall be upon him; E. B. P. seems to bethink himself 
that he ought to end with something pertaining more immediately to 
M. Bunsen himself. Therefore he quotes several short sentences, or 
bits of sentences, which, as interpreted by E. B. P., certainly seem 
to imply much irreverence and presumptuous unbelief, and must needs 
be so understood by those who cannot compare them with the original, 
and who are inclined to rely on E. B. P.’s testimony. But, if we look 
at these passages connectedly,—and the chief part of them are com- 
prised in a single paragraph,—we see how strangely they have been 
misrepresented. Hence, I willinsert this paragraph, subjoining a few 
remarks on the manner in which E. B. P..has distorted the meaning 
of one harmless expression after another. 

Having asserted that the right and duty of exercising a free inquiry 


is no less essential to history than to the stricter sciences, M. Bunsen 


proceeds thus :— 


“In order to use this freedom to any purpose, historical criticism has in 
the first instance to contend against an indistinctness with regard to the dif- 
ference between tradition and research. Both are found in the Bible. Tradi- 
tion is the report of a witness, or at least of a contemporary well informed as 
to the event; research is instituted by a man of learning, who weighs testi- 
mony about the past. Even the most enlightened research cannot, so far as 
relates to facts, go beyond that which has been handed down to it. No one 
can bear witness, except to that which he has seen, or which has happened in 
his time.* The supposition that it lay in the plan of Divine Providence to pre- 
serve the chronology of the Jewish people and of its ancestors by an actual tra- 
cition, or to endow later inquirers with magical powers with regard to this 
outermost point of outward history, may seem to one man necessary, to another 


* E. B. P., mistaking the meaning of betheiligt renders so weit Thatsachen be- 
theiligt sind, as far as facts are imparted, instead of as far as facts are concerned. 
This, however, is of little consequence. But, having introduced the sentences 
translated above by saying, “ There is ae another principle of Chevalier Bunsen, 
which, as it, in fact, explicitly denies all historical inspiration, so also admits into 
the later history of the Bible the same scepticism which his work avowedly allows 
as to the earlier ;” he prints the words “ No one can bear witness to that which he has 
not seen or what has not been in his own times,” in italies, and then exclaims, “ No 
one! says Chevalier Bunsen, speaking directly of the sacred writers. If so, none 
of the historical books of the Old Testament which were not written nay . 
raries, ‘can, as far as facts are imparted, go beyond that which has been han 
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absurd. Historical criticism has nothing to do with such idle, presumptuous, 
and often hypocritical assumptions ; it has to see whether anything has been 
transmitted to us, and what. If it exercises this office with reverence as well 
as with freedom, it will sooner or later gain the prize, which, if the history of 
the last two thousand years proves anything, has been denied by Providence 
to both the above-mentioned systems.” Historical faith and historical science 
have the same goal, but start from opposite points. Faith, in the contempla- 
tion of human affairs, begins, like the sacred books, with the Divine commence- 
ment, and from the great primary facts of the creation, and of the unity of 
mankind, follows the facts that have been recorded downwards, as being, in the 
main, effects of those primordial ones. The stronger and purer this faith is, with 
the less prejudice and the more freedom will it regard questions, which from its 

int of view are very indifferent, with reference to the outer shell of the divine 
seat that is, the outer side of history, and its outward completeness and 
chronological determinateness. Science, on the other hand, ascends from the 
times of clear historical knowledge upward to the ages of darkness: it must 
sail up the stream of history; and it does this in the hope of shaking hands at 
the source with faith, who on her part looks with patience and joy on science 
walking along her thorny path. For faith, as knowing the goal, can alone ap- 
preciate all the bearings of the way. Whether science finds truth by proceeding 
sceptically or believingly, is immaterial to faith; and truth has actually been 
discovered in both ways, but never by dishonesty or sloth.”—(Pp. 206, 207.) 


On these last words E. B. P. remarks, “of the truth of this his 
view, #. e., of the historical inaccuracy of Holy Scripture, Chevalier 
Bunsen is so convinced, that he gives hard names to the contrary, as 
‘dishonesty or indolence,”” Yet one should have thought that any 
person who can understand what he reads, would see that these words 
were not meant to apply to any speculative view, but to moral qualities 
in the maintainers of either view. Science, M. Bunsen says, may ad- 
vance through the labours of both classes of inquirers, both of those 
who proceed on the ground of faith, and of those who start scepti- 
cally, without any positive belief; if they have but a sincere love of 
truth, and are diligent in pursuing it. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the history of mathematics, and of physical science, will admit 
the truth of this proposition. So, likewise, is it true with regard to 
history. There are certain historical facts and principles, indeed, 


down.’” Here a reader whose wits are not confounded by prejudice and passion, 
must surely see that there is no reference whatever to inspiration in the words which 
E. B. P. interprets as a denial of all historical inspiration. Thus far the author is 
merely speaking of the ordinsry materials which a historian has to make use of. 
Nor can there well be a more innocent truism, than that nobody can bear witness to 
anything, except what he himself has seen, or what has happened in his time, and 
within the range of his knowledge. This truth is the canon whereby all evidence 
is tried; and it is recognised in the preface to St. Luke’s Gospel, where he says that 
he is about to relate the facts, as they were delivered by those who Srom the beqin- 
ning were eyewitnesses. So is it, when the Apostles fill up their number with one 
who had companied with them all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them, Whatever may be the nature and extent of historical inspiration, it does not 
constitute a man a witness of that which he relates. 

* Namely, that which asserts the absolute inspiration of every word and letter in 
the Bille, and will not allow the outermost detail in it, with reference to matters 
wholly remote from religion, to be questioned ; and that which denies the existence 
of any historical record ae mankiud, assuming man to have existed 


from eternity, or will not recognise the historico-chronological element in Revela- 
tion, 
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which require faith to recognise and understand them. But in the 
outward, material part of history, many correct results may be attained 
by persons who seek for them honestly and diligently, even without 
any definite religious faith. Hence, we may understand how, even if 
Ewald’s relation to Christianity were as remote as E. B. P. repre- 
sents it,—the question whether it be so I must wholly decline, among 
other reasons, on account of the length to which it would protract this 
very painful discussion,—but even if it were so, we may understand 
how M. Bunsen, from his philological point of view, might speak with 
admiration of Ewald’s critical sagacity and learning, and might thank- 
fully adopt the true results at which he had arrived along his sceptical 
path. Dishonesty, on the other hand, and s/oth will never help on 
knowledge, whether the dishonest and the slothful profess to be be- 
lievers or to be unbelievers: forsuch qualities are to be found on both 
sides, though, of course, far more frequently on that of received 
opinions. The dishonest profession of faith, and the slothful accept- 
ance of it, belong to the salt that has lost its savour, and is good for 
nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot.* 

The principles for the guidance of scientific inquiry, in its relation 
to the Scriptures, which are laid down in the foregoing extract from 
M. Bunsen, and which he has expounded somewhat more fully in a 
previous passage, also referred to and carped at by E. B. P., may, 
indeed, be controverted ; though I believe that the more they are dis- 
cussed, the more their validity in the main will be established, In 
astronomy, we know, the church of Rome still pretends to deny the 
truth of the Copernican system, on the strength of her literal inter- 
pretation of certain passages in the Bible; and this, as is proved by 


the context, was in M. Bunsen’s mind, when he spoke of the assump- 


tions deduced from the Bible, as being often hypocritical and lying, 
ligenhaft. Nor would it be difficult to cite other cases, in which the 
letter of the Bible, according to the received interpretation of it, has 
been urged, without any real sincerity or earnestness, for the purpose 
of arresting the progress of science, lest sloth should be disturbed 


* A similar perversion of M. Bunsen’s words occurs in the article on his 
Feypt, in the English Review, ix. p. 119, confirming the testimony which 
E. B. P.’s letter bears to the scandalous slovenliness with which people now- 
a-days bring forward grave charges on the strength of evidence utterly insuffi- 
cient. “The Chevalier (the writer of that article says) will give no credit for 
honesty or for love of truth to those who will not admit the falsity of the chronolo- 
gical statements in the Book of Genesis. ‘ They have,’ he says, (vol. i. p. 7,) ‘ little 
knowledge, or /ess honesty.’’’ Had he said this, it would indeed have been very un- 
justifiable and arrogant, to say the least. But let us turn to the passage:—* Thus 
much may now be affirmed,—that the chronologically determinable monuments of 
Egypt go further back than those of any people, whose records have hitherto 

orded matter of discussion in history,—namely, above five thousand years before 
our time. This fact must be explained: to deny it, after the inquiry has once been 
excited and begun, would imply little knowledge or less honesty in the inquirer,” 
This reviewer proceeds on E. B. P.’s principle of charging M. Bunsen with what- 
ever he conceives to be “ contained in the way of implication” in his words. But when 
the offence lies in the words themselves, it is most unwarrantable to transfer those 
words tacitly from the object spoken of by the author to something else, which, 
even if it were implied in the other, may not have been immediately present to his 
thoughts, and, if it had, would have elicited different expressions. 
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in its torpor, and ignorance in its self-complacency. One instance is 
afforded by the outery raised here and there against the modern 
speculations in geology, on the ground of their being opposed to the 
Mosaic account of the creation. From the assumption that every 
word in Scripture is equally inspired, that is to say, dictated imme- 
diately by the Spirit of God, a further assumption is deduced, namely, 
that every word is equally true, not merely relatively, as for instance 
when we speak of the sun as rising, but absolutely. Now, such an 
assumption, unsupported and indefensible as it is by any valid argu- 
ment or authority, may fairly be called id/e and presumptuous: and 
still more justly may those words be applied to the further assump- 
tion, that the physical systems constructed from the expressions of 
Scripture cannot be assailed without irreligion. Nor have we any 
right to lay down as a canon, which it is irreligious to doubt, that in 
matters of history, remote from any direct religious interest, such as 
questions of chronology, or pertaining to the affinity of nations, the 
letter of the Bible, according to its ordinary acceptation, must be 
taken as an infallible guide. Science should, indeed, pay deference, 
as M. Bunsen urges, to the authority even of the letter of Scripture, 
“until it has attained to a conviction of the contrary.” At this ad- 
mission E. B. P. takes offence, though, as usual, without a jot of 
argument, except what may lie in variegating his quotation with 
italics. Nor would he have found it easy to prove the fallacy of such 
an admission, or to substitute a better in its stead. ‘To maintain the 
vulgar notion of the sun’s' going round the earth, until the truth of 
this notion was disproved, was quite right ; but to maintain it now is a 
mere lie, attesting the profligacy of the church that dares to do so. 
In like manner the reluctance to adopt the modern theories of geology, 
on the ground of their being antiscriptural, was at first justifiable, or 
at least excusable, but now can hardly proceed except either from 
ignorance or dishonesty. Nor will a wise man, in the present condi- 
tion of historical inquiry concerning the origin and affinity of nations 
and languages, take upon himself to assert that the statements in 
the Book of Genesis, with regard to chronology, or other external 
matters, possess an indefeasible sanctity. He will, of course, feel a 
strong predilection in their favour; but should a great mass of 
evidence, such as cannot be refuted or explained away, be produced 
in support of some different views concerning the early history of the 
world, he will not reject that evidence as contrary to religion. Still 
less will-he ery out against the person who adduces it as an un- 
believer, unless he proves himself in other ways to be so. Here 
it behoves us to bear in mind, that, though in the last century, when 
the untenable notion of universal literal inspiration was asserted, they 
who questioned the accuracy of any petty details in the Bible, mostly 
intended thereby to assail its authority and inspiration altogether,— 
being almost driven to do so by the stringency of the hypothesis con- 
cerning inspiration, which left them no other alternative,—this is by 
no means necessarily the case now. On the contrary, there is 
hardly a biblical scholar in Germany who is not persuaded that, in 
order to preserve the true idea of inspiration, it is requisite to aban- 
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don the indefensible outworks wherewith it has been surrounded ; and 
in the second part of Mr. Pusey’s reply to Mr. Rose we find a collec- 
tion of passages from eminent English divines asserting a somewhat 
similar opinion. Hence it is utterly unjustifiable to single out a writer, 
and brand him as an unbeliever, who, though acting in conformity to 
this general conviction, and in obedience to what seem to him the laws 
of historical truth, he has pared off a few of the outermost particles 
of the scriptural narvative, yet throughout his life has shown an earnest 
zeal in the cause ©: Christianity. It is a calumnious exaggeration, 
when a writer expressly limits the questionable matter to the outermost 
points of outward history, to assert that he “ explicitly denies all his- 
torical inspiration.” That E. B. P. should bring such a charge against 
any one on such grounds, would be very strange, were it not for the 
cloud which has passed over him and obliterated all the knowledge 
and experience of his earlier years. For it appears from the second 
part of Mr. Pusey’s reply to Mr. Rose (p. 57), that, in consequence 
of his having objected to the theory “that even historical passages, in 
which no religious truth was contained, were equally inspired with the 
rest, and that consequently, no error, however minute, jer even here be 
admitted, ” he had himself been charged by Mr. Rose with having “ ex- 
pressed his conviction of the absurdity of believing in the inspiration 
of the historical parts of Scripture.” And now, on grounds about 
equally valid, E. B. P. brings the same charge against M. Bunsen. 
So again, though E. B. P. rebukes M. Bunsen for saying that, the 
stronger and purer a man’s faith is, the less will he be disturbed by 
difficulties about ‘the outward shell of the Divine kernel,” and though 
he ejaculates, in pious horror, “ From such strong and pure faith of 
Chevalier Bunsen may God in His mercy defend us !”’ yet in the same 
work (p. 67) we find Mr. Pusey quoting the following words of Luther 
in a manner implying his assent to them, at least to their main scope. 
“ These supposed contradictions [in the Bible] are questions, and 
remain but questions, which I will not solve ; nor do they in truth much 
signify.—But if we have the right understanding of Scripture, and the 
right articles of our belief, that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, died and 
suffered for us, it is no great loss if we cannot answer all other ques- 
tions which may be asked.—If a discrepancy arises in Holy Seripture, 
and one cannot reconcile it, then let it go. This does not stand in 
opposition to the articles of the Christian faith.” In quoting Mr. 
Pusey’s Enquiry thus, I am not following the common practice of 
taunting an adversary with his contradictions ; but 1 would fain hope 
that E. B. P. may more readily perceive the erroneousness of his 
ote procedure, when he is reminded how totally different Mr. 

usey’s was, and how fully Mr. Pusey recognised the principles 
which throughout E. B. P.’s letter are violated and denied. 

Thus, again, we find E. B. P., in p. 323, writing that M. Bunsen 
«designates as ‘a Jewish rationalism’ that ‘adherence to precon- 
ceived notions, which holds fast to the letter, as heathen rationalism 
despises it.’ He says that ‘ not in theology alone, has Jewish 
rationalism, wp to our own days, done just as much harm as the heathen,’ 
(p. 205,)—i,e., the total denial of the truth of Holy Scripture, and of 
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Almighty God, is no greater evil than what he calls an undue adhe- 
rence to the letter of Holy Scripture.” Now, here, in the name of our 
Heavenly Master, I would ask E.B.P., why are the words of a 
Christian brother to be wrested to and fro, so as to extort the ver 
worst possible meaning out of them? If we read M. Bunsen’s words 
in their connexion with the context, we perceive that they are in per- 
fect consistency with our Lord's practice in the New Testament, where 
the Pharisaical adherence to the letter is certainly not treated as less 
reprehensible than the Sadducean rejection of it. Here, too, M. Bunsen 
might justify his words by referring to what Mr. Pusey has said, in an 
analogous case, in the Second Partof his Reply, p. 16: “ The melanchely 
state of the Spanish and Italian clergy, where, amidst the perfect ex- 
ternal show of implicit belief, almost all at the core is corruption and 
rottenness, so that there is not even that earnestness of mind and ad- 
herence to the truths of what is called natural religion, which are found 
among most of the German rationalists, is a proof that the requisition 
of outward conformity is unequal to check the progress of the disease, 
though it aggravates its character and prevents its cure.” 

At the conclusion of his letter, E.B. P. brings forward what he re- 
gards as a parallel and a warning. has been a lesson which, I 
trust, will be long remembered among us, how a friend of theological 
friends of Chevalier Bunsen sunk down, step by step, unwillingly, from 
one stage of misbelief to another, after he had, under the name of 
Athanasianism, parted with the catholic doctrine of the Trinity.” 
The malignity of this comparison is not lessened by its utter inappro- 
priateness. E. B. P. meant to inflict a deep stigma; but it glides off, 
and recoils. The unhappy person alluded to in this passage did not 
come out of the theological and philosophical schools of Germany, but 
out of that corruption and rottenness at the core, which is said, in the 
previous extract from Mr. Pusey, to be the condition of the Spanish 
and Italian clergy ; and from the first shock which his faith sustained, 
when he found out the utter unbelief, practical as well as speculative, 
prevalent among his brother clergy, it never entirely recovered. The 
‘lesson’ which he teaches us is the misery and the curse of a mock faith, 
of a nominal faith assumed from extraneous motives, of a half faith, of 
a faith that is not at one with itself, of a faith which dreads the influx 
of knowledge, the incursions of reason. Owing to this terrible woe 
imposed on his country by his church, he lost his footing in his youth, 
and was never able to regain it. But with regard to M. Bunsen, 
E. B. P. has not a particle of evidence to warrarit a like conclusion: 
and if he had not audaciously taken upon himself to pronounce on his 
religious belief in the hearing of the church, without ever examining 
the works wherein that belief has been expressed, he would have found 
that, instead of “ sinking step by step,’ he has rather been rising step 
by step, and has just set a Christian crown upon his former works by 
the recent edition of his Liturgy. Moreover, he would have found that, 
in this Liturgy, M. Bunsen has raised the Old Testament, which has 
been lamentably neglected in the German churches, to its right honour 
and prominence in public worship. Indeed, it is the only Liturgy 
except our own, which makes the reading of the Old Testament a 
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partof the daily service. In the Table of Daily Lessons, founded on ours, 
but drawn up with far more thought and judgment, an attempt is made 
to give a connected view of the whole of sacred history from the 
Creation to the Descent of the Spirit, and throughout to bring out 
the correspondences between the Old and the New Testament. And 
as the main point urged against M. Bunsen, on the most trumpery 
evidence, is his disbelief of the history of the patriarchs, I will remark 
that the Lessons for Advent, with which he begins the scriptural as 
well as the ecclesiastical year, are, for the first week, the History of 
Adam and Noah; for the second week, that of Abraham,—Sunday, 
the Call of Abraham, and his Journey into Egypt; Monday, Abrabam 
and Lot; Tuesday, Melchizedek ; Wednesday, the Faith of Abraham ; 
Thursday, the Circumcision and Abraham's Prayer for Sodom and 
Gomorrah; Friday, Isaac and Ishmael; Saturday, the Sacrifice of 
Isaac. In like manner, the first lessons for the third week give seven 
narratives out of the life of Isaac and Jacob; and those for the fourth 
week, seven out of the life of Joseph. ‘This systematic table of Daily 
Lessons is a voluntary addition of M. Bunsen’s to the Liturgy, prompted 
by his reverence for the Old Testament, and at variance with the ordi- 
nary practice of the German churches: and yet a person bearing a 
high Christian character gets up in the face of the English church, 
and calls upon it to cast out M. Bunsen as an unbeliever, on the 
strength of the paltry evidence which we have been examining, the 
main part of which is nothing else than a fabrication of the accuser’s. 

Here let me end this painful discussion, though there are still 
two or three offensive quotations which might in like manner be 
shown to be harmless. Of all the occasions on which I have felt 
called to take up my pen, this has been far the most painful. 
Several times already has it been my lot to vindicate great and 
good men from calumnious misrepresentations; and hitherto, on 
the whole, it has beena pleasant work. For there is ever a gratifica- 
tion in expressing love, in defending those whom we love, and in see- 
ing their characters come forth clear and bright, freed from the 
slanders wherewith they have for a while been sullied; and this 
gratification has hitherto far outweighed the less pleasant part of the 
controversy. But in the present instance, when it is impossible not to 
recognise who M. Bunsen’s assailant is, and whom the characters 
E. B. P. designate,—when it is impossible not to recognise that it is 
a person in whom there is so much to love and to respect, and whom, 
although differing most widely from him on many points, I would not 
willingly have approached, more especially at a time when he has 
been so bowed down by sorrows private and public, except with the 
utmost gentleness, and with almost reverent compassion—in this 
case,—though still it is a satisfaction to vindicate a great and admir- 
able man, and one personally so dear to ine, from a tissue of slan- 
derous fictions,—yet it is very painful todothis under the consciousness 
that while one is defending the Chevalier Bunsen, one cannot do so 
without exposing the gross misrepresentations, misstatements, and per- 
versions, into which blind party-spirit has dragged Dr. Pusey. For him, 
though never personally acquainted with him, I was led, a quarter of 
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a century ago, to entertain a high esteem and regard, by the manner 
in which my brother used to speak to me of him ;—for my brother, 
who was some years his senior, loved and admired him ;—and as his 
studies lay then a good deal in the region of German theology, of 
which he afterwards became the apologist, my brother used to fancy 
we might become friendly fellow-labourers in helping the people of 
England to discern and appreciate the philosophical and theological 
truths, which, in spite of much waywardness and error, have been 
brought out by the researches of our Teutonic brethren. Since that 
time Dr. Pusey’s course has totally changed, and he has become the 
champion of his former opponents, the unrelenting enemy of his 
former friends and teachers. Thus our paths, of late years, have lain 
in entirely opposite directions ; yet I would fain that there had been 
no necessity for our meeting as adversaries, though we could no longer 
meet as coadjutors. But, alas! the necessity is imposed on me, and 
I cannot put it from me. He who formerly, in his Apology for 
German Theology, showed such a candid and generous spirit, has 
now come forward to make a gross personal attack, for the sake of 
blasting the character of a Christian brother. From such an under- 
taking a Christian would have shrunk, except under some dire neces- 
sity: he would at least have endeavoured to make his attack against 
some evil system, some erroneous doctrine, rather than against an in- 
dividual. But E. B. P.’s letter is not a review of M. Bunsen’s work, nor - 
a critical exposition of the evils of rationalism : it is wholly personal ; it 
professes to give an account of M. Bunsen’s religious belief; but, in- 
stead of doing this, it scrapes together all that it can, by any art of 
sophistry, devise to say against M. Bunsen; and this it calls a re- 
presentation of his religious belief. E.B.P. well knows how such 
charges tell in England ; he knows how the great body of the good 
and pious shrink from a person lying under the suspicion of such 
charges, the groundlessness of which they have no means of ascer- 
taining, and which, when coming from such a source, they can 
hardly suppose to be false. K.B.P. has wantonly tried to blast 
M. Bunsen’s character in the face of the English church : he has wan- 
tonly exposed M. Bunsen’s children to hear in all quarters, on his 
authority, that their father is an infidel ; and the only apparent motive 
for doing this is, that M. Bunsen was employed by the excellent king 
of Prussia to conduct the negotiations requisite for the fulfilment of 
his noble wish to establish a bishopric at Jerusalem. M. Bunsen has 
baffled the opposers of this plan; and therefore he is to be held up to 
odium asan unbeliever, albeit there are no grounds whatsoever for such 
an imputation, nay, although his whole life bears witness to the depth 
and earnestness of his faith. This, manifestly, is not to be borne ; and 
personally I am under several irresistible obligations to repel this 
attack upon my loved and honoured friend, both as my long intimacy 
with him has supplied me with the fullest evidence of the falsehood 
of the accusation, and because various circumstances render me 
better able than most other persons to disprove it. Hence I have 
felt bound to undertake this vindication, much as it grieves me to have 
to encounter in hostile collision with Dr. Pusey. Would that he might 
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be induced even now, by this exposition of the futility of his charges, 
to retract them, in that candid and generous spirit which characterizes 
his early writings! No knight in poetic story ever threw down his 
arms and embraced his adversary more joyfully, than I should rejoice, 
if it were permitted me, after such a recantation, to meet Dr. Pusey, 
and to entreat his forgiveness of the many severe things which have 
been extorted from me by his conduct towards M. Bunsen. 

J. C. Hare, 


MR. ELLIOTT IN REPLY TO MR. ARNOLD. 


Str,—I have received a copy of Mr. Arnold’s second letter, and pro- 
ceed to answer it; regretting that my absence from England, and 
pretty constant occupation of late in journeying, should have prevented 
my writing the answer in time for insertion in your August number. 
It is a satisfaction to me that he should proceed with his letters; for I 
cannot doubt the result, And though that with which I have to deal 
at present is anything but a reply to my answer to his original criti- 
cisms on my Second Seal, and I shall thus have the weariness of travel- 
ling again over part of the same ground, yet it will be all the better, as 
putting the case more completely before the readers of the British 
Magazine, most of whom cannot be supposed to have read my an- 
swer to his pamphlet. With regard to such as have read it, there 
will, I trust, be enough of variety and of new matter in the letter 1 
am now about writing, to prevent their feeling tedium in its perusal. 

There are two main heads under which an Apocalyptic expositor 
must expect the accuracy of his exposition to be tested: Ist, as to his 
explanation of the prophetic symbols; 2ndly, as to his statements of 
historic facts, and application of them, as answering to the symbols. 
Let me notice Mr. Arnold’s objections to my solution of the second 
seal, under each of these two heads in succession : 

First, ‘Tar SympBois.—The readers of my Hore will be aware that 
I have construed the horse in the second seal, so as before in the first 
seal, of the Roman people ; the red colour as emblematic of bloodshed ; 
and the rider (one characterized by having a sword, a great sword, or 
payapa, given him) as signifying the Roman military in general, and 
its chief commanders, the Pretorian Prefects and Imperial Lieutenants, 
in particular, He will also remember that I explained the specified 
greatness of the payapa in the symbol, (itself ajword properly meaning 
a short sword,') to have indicated an undue and illegitimate use of the 
payapa by its bearer; and his riding the red horse to have signified 
the dominancy over the empire of the military body, symbolized by 
him, and causation to the people of that which the red indicated, during 
the period in question. Further, with regard to the explanatory words 
added respecting the rider, “that he should take peace (rnv eepnyny, the 
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' I say properly, with reference to its original use. In the New Testament, it is 
in a generic and wider sense: e.g. Matt. x, 34. In Romans, xiii. 4, however, it 
means the short Roman imperatorial sword. 
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peace*) from the earth, and that they should kill one another,” that 
they indicated that the bloodshed and disturbances prefigured would 
be those of civi/ war. For each explanation of the symbols, authorities 
were appended. 

Against all which, what says Mr. Arnold? His objections—objec- 
tions which are merely thrown out en passant, with a brevity and mere 
allusiveness of notice, scarce, 1] think, befitting the importance of the 
point in its bearing on the question between us—have reference to my 
explanations alike of the horse and of the sword-bearing ; of the former, 
as a symbol of the Roman people—of the latter, as a military badge, 
designative of the soldiery generally, and of the Preetorian Prefects in 

icular. 

Ist. The horse.—On this Mr. Arnold intimates that we must con- 
sider it to have ceased to be a Roman emblem, when it ceased to bea 
Roman standard—that is, in the time of Marius.? But, I ask, was 
this the only illustration offered by me in proof of the fitness of the 
emblem to symbolize the Roman people? Had the horse ceased under 
the emperors, in St. John’s time, to be the war-horse, and the Romans 
to be the great warrior-people ; the Romans to boast of themselves as 
the Mavortia proles, and both horse-games to be annually celebrated 
at Rome, and a horse annually offered as an animal sacred to him, in 
honour of their father Mars? Was it in Marius’ time, or under tlhe 
Emperor Nero, that the retreating of the horse that bore the command- 
ing consul’s insignia was construed (quite properly, as it would seem, 
in Tacitus’ opinion,) to be an omen of the retreat of the Roman con- 
sul and his army? And if so, what the intent of a horse depicted 
successively under different colours, each notoriously significant of joy 
or suffering, in a series of four symbolic pictures, the first of which 
bore a rider with the Roman imperatorial badge, such as was then con- 
tinually seen in real life at Rome, as well as in Roman statues and 
medals,—what, I say, the symbolic meaning of the horse in this first 
of the four pictures, accordantly with the already ruled Neronic pre- 
cedent, (as also, I might surely add, with common sense,) except to 
signify those whom the emperors commanded—the Roman people ? 

And if so in the first picture, the same, of course, in those that fol- 
lowed. But of this I have already spoken in my former letter.‘ 
2ndly. As to the sword-badge.—Here, first, and with reference to my 
quotation from Statius, as proving the comprehensive use, by Romans 
in St. John’s time, of the phrase and figure of a sword being given to a 
man to designate generally his being of the military profession, says Mr. 
Arnold, there is the obvious objection that Statius was a Poet. A 
strange objection, surely; considering that it is the language and 


2 Where peace is meant in the abstract, a concordance will show that the article 
is generally wanting. 

3 “ As to the dissolution of the Roman horse, we have seen that it synchronizes 
with that of the Roman wolf, minotaur, and boar: the four animals having been 
banished by Marius, together and for ever, from the Roman armies.” Brit, Mag. 
for July, p. 56. 

* See the Brit. Mag. for April, pp. 454-456. 

5 Ib. for July, p. 56. : 
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figures of a book containing much more of poetry and poetic imagery 
than any of Statius’ poems that I purpose to elucidate by the passage. 
In proof, however, that I have not overstrained the inference fairly 
deducible from it as to the Roman usage, I will refer Mr. Arnold to 
two learned prose-writers on Roman antiquities; the one stating that 
none but a military man might carry a sword among the Romans—that 
is, at Rome or in other Italian cities; the other, that no one might, in 
assumption of the character of a military man, invest himself with a 
sword ; but must first receive investiture from the emperor, or some — 
other inferior military commander. Says Pitiscus in his Lexicon 
Antiq. Roman., on the word Gladius ; «* Nemini preeter militibus gladio 
moribus Romanis licebat incedere.’? Says Barthe, in his Annotation 
on the passage quoted by me from Statius, “ De eo more ut nemo 
nempe sua, sed Principis aut militaris alicujus Preefecti auctoritate, 
gladium cingat, peculiari ‘I'ractatione alibi diximus.” In which trea- 
tise by Barthe, Mr. Arnold will, doubtless, find fuller information on the 
Roman custom that he speaks of. I have it not by me. As to the . 
custom of which Pitiscus speaks, he well illustrates it in his Lexicon :6 
and it was indeed one so established among the Romans, that any one 
well versed in Roman history might easily add further illustrations for 
himself.7 
But says Mr, Arnold, in direct opposition to this representation of 
the Roman custom, and with reference to my particular applications 
of this same figure of the sword-bearing to the Pra@torian Prefects in 
their character of military commanders, “ Against this (viz., a state- 
ment by me similar to the above about the Preetorian Prefects) I 
proved that the Prefects of the Preetorium were now obliged to be 
jurisis :” it having been further asserted by him in the passage of proof 
that he refers to in his pamphlet, “ The sword which was put into the 
hands of the Preefectus-Preetorio belonged to him, not as the milita 
commander of the Pretorian Guards, but as the head of the Imperial 
Consistory, and the minister of justice.”® And what, then, is Mr. 
Arnold's proof” of these somewhat startling assertions No doubt, 
think such, Sir, of your readers as are less acquainted with his ** man- 
ner’? than I now am, he will have given quotations from some of the 


‘ £.g, from Petronius, among other authors, c. 42, a writer of the age that we 
have under consideration. ‘“ Hac locutus gladio cingor latus; mox in publicum 
prosilio, Notavit me miles; et, Quid tu, inquit, commilito? Ex qua legione es, 
aut cujus centurie? Cum constantissimé et centurionem et legionem essem emen- 
titus, Age ergo, inquit ille, in exercitu vestro phecasiati milites ambulant? Cim 
deinde vultu atque ipsa wn preece mendacium prodidissem, me ponere arma jussit.” 

’ E.g., Dion Cassius, xlii. 52, tells us that Julius Cesar gave permission that his 
soldiers on entering the city should be unarmed, excepting their swords ; the exception 
being made because soldiers always wore their swords, even in Rome; avev rwy 
orhwy Twv Tavra yap Kat Ev Tw ewOecay. So, 
too, I conceive, under Aurelius, as told by Spartian. He required that the soldiers 
ee the saga, or military cloak, when in Italy, for the toga; but this 
was all. 


* Remarks, pp. 5 and 6. So again at p. 6 of the Pritorian Prefect’s sword; 
“ This emblem of judicial authority.” 


* Mr. Arnold’s expression, Brit. Mag. for July, p. 59; “too curious an instance 


of Mr. Elliott’s manner.” On the so curious example of my manner a word will be 
added at the conclusion of this paper. 
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best original historians of the period to the effect stated ; together with 

illustrations of the asserted facts from such biographies of Preetorian 

Preefects as are on record, from the time of Adrian (Mr. Arnold’s com- 

mencing date’) downwards. But no such proof will the reader find. 

The only proof that Mr. Arnold gives in his pamphlet is the quotation 

following from Niebuhr’s Lectures: “ The Preefectus-Preetorio, who 

had formerly always been a military person, was now (i.e., from 

Adrian's time) obliged to be a jurist, and was the princeps of this 

state-council :” together with mention of three eminent lawyers, Papi- 

nian, Paullus, and Ulpian, who were Preetorian Prefects in the reigns 

respectively of the first and second Severus. Now as to the one as- 

serted fact of the Pretorian Prefects receiving and wearing the sword 
in symbol of their judicial, and not their military office, the passage 

from Niebuhr, it will be observed, says not a word about it. It is 
Mr. Arnold’s own self-originating unsupported assertion; and contra- 
dicted alike by the statements (the well supported statements) of Pitis- 
cus just given, respecting the Roman custom of sword-bearing being 
confined to the military; and also by the notorious fact of a sword 
having been given by the emperors to their Preetorian Prefects, (just 
as also to the Imperial Lieutenants,!!) in token of the military com- 
mand entrusted to them, long before Adrian’s time,!? and consequently 
before the organization of the Imperial State Council that Niebubr 
speaks of, And as to what Niebuhr does assert (or rather is made to 
assert) in the passage quoted, to the effect of the Praetorian Prefects 
being obliged from Adrian's time to be jurists, is Mr. Arnold quite 
sure that Niebuhr is correct ? and ought he not, before urging it as a 
proof against me, to have tested its accuracy by reference to original 
authorities ; especially considering that the publication he quotes from 
is not one edited by Niebuhr himself, but only lectures taken down 
in short-hand, and published by Dr. Schmidtz after Niebuhr’s death ¢" 
But not a notion does Mr. Arnold seem to have of the propriety, and 
indeed necessity, of doing this. Which being the case, we are forced 
to make the inquiry ourselves, in remedy of his defect. And what is the 
result? It is, as might have been expected by any one versed in the 
Roman imperial history, that the statement, as printed, is unfounded, 
and indeed quite a mistake. The only passages referred to in Nie- 
buhr's book for authority—viz., Spartiani Hadrian, 18, and Dion Cass. 
Ixix, 7, say nothing nearer to the point than that Adrian admitted 
lawyers into his judicial councils.4 And the numerous notices which 
are on record in Dion Cassius and other original historians of the Pre- 
torian Preefects from Adrian's time downwards, show they were all 


© “So early as Hadrian’s reign,” &c. Remarks, p. 6. 

" So Dion Cassius, in his Book liii., as quoted by me, in my Reply to Mr. Arnold's 
Remarks, p. 14. 

2? FE. g. in the noted case of Trajan and the Pretorian Prefect commissioned by 
him, related by Pliny, and referred to in my Hore Apocalyptica. 

See Dr. Schmitz’s Preface, pp. xii. xiii, to whom we are so greatly indebted 
for this very valuable and interesting, though necessarily imperfect publication. 

'‘ The passage from Spartian is as follows :— Quam judicaret in consilio habuit 
(Hadrianus) non amicos suos aut comites solim, sed jurisconsultos; et praecipuc 
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military men, and not lawyers, by profession, until Papinian the Pree- 
torian Prefect at the close of the reign of the first Severus : and nearly 
all afterwards also; the chief, if not only, exceptions that we find being 
Paullus and Ulpian, throughout the remainder of the period now under 
review. Thus Mr. Arnold’s “ proof” turns out, on examination, to 
be the adoption of one complete mistake from Niebuhr’s Lectures, with 
the super-addition of another complete mistake from his own fancy: 
—errors the more objectionable, I conceive, as being both those that a 
little investigation would have prevented; those that were originally 
made the groundwork of attack upon another author; and those that 
are repeated in Mr, Arnold’s present renewal of the attack, without 
the slightest reference to that notice of them in the pamphlet that he 
now professes to reply to, which, though briefer than the present, was 
yet abundantly sufficient to show him the misapprehension he had 
been under.'® It will not, I should think, be again denied that the 
sword-presentation and sword-bearing was in case of the Pretorian Pre- 


Salvium, Julianum, Neratium, aliosque, quos tamen Senatus omnis probasset.” And | 


again: “Causas Rome atque in provinciis frequenter audivit; adhibitis consilio 
suo consulibus, atque prxtoribus, et optimis senatoribus,” 

The passage from Dion Cassius is this: Erparre dta rov mavra 
Ta peyada cat avayxavrara’ kai edicale TwY TOTE LEY EY TH TAAaTLO, 
rore ev Ty ayopg, Ty Te Kat wavraxoh aro Bnuarog wore Snpo- 
yryvopeva. Kat roig vrarorg corey ore cuveytyvero. 

18 The notices that we find bearing on the point in question of various Pretorian 
Prefects under Adrian, and his successors, are as follow. ‘They are chiefly taken 
from Dion Cassius. 

Under Adrian there was Turbo, cparnyuwrarog aynp, a man of excellent talents 
" a general; and Similis, who had been a centurion (écarovrapyevra) under 

rajan. 

nder Aurelius Antoninus there was Macrinus Vindexr, who commanded the 
Roman army in a battle with the Marcomanni. 


Under Conardus there was, first, Paternus Tarentenius, who, in Aurelius’ last war’ 


with the Sarmates and Quadi, had held command in the Roman army, as imperial 
lieutenant; then Perennis, of whose assumption of the general government Dion says, 
nvayratero ex aparwrika, adda Kat addAa dia exety: as if, in Dion’s 
judgment, the military administration would naturally enough have been the charge 
of a Preetorian Prefect, the civil unnatural, Of Letus’ original profession, I observe 
nothing decisive. 

Under Didius Julianus, after the death of Commodus and Pertinax, we are told 
by Spartian that, while in the Pretorian camp, he made Flavius Genealis and Tullius 
Crispinus Praetorian Prefects “ suffragiis Pretorianorum,” who of course elected men 
out of their own body. 

Under Caracalla, there was Theocritus, who having in his youth heen a slave and 
a dancer, had then entered the rg become a general, (cparcapync), and then 
Pretorian Prefect, and was sent by Caracalla, in his character of a cparcapyne, at 
the head of an army, against the Armenians. Further, it is said by Herodian of 
Macrinus, the Pretorian Prefect, who assassinated him, that Cara was wont to 
mock him as less skilled in military than civil matters; the contrary to his associate 
1m prefecture. So that Macrinus may have been a jurist, though it is not 
said so. 

Without further details, I will only add from Niebuhr (not having any books by 
me to perfect my list) that Philip, the Pretorian Prefect under the younger Gordian, 
had been a legionary soldier; and that Carus, the Pretorian Prefect under Probus, 
and who was elected by the legions, on Probus’ assassination, to the throne, was also 
a military man, “ to whom war was everything.” Niebuhr, ii. 320, 343. 
© See p. 16 of my pamphlet of Reply. 
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Sects, just as of the Imperial Lieutenants, a symbol distinctly, during 
the period in question,'’ of military office and command.'® , 
Once more, under this head, Mr. Arnold repeats the objection ori- 
ginally made in his Pamphlet of Remarks, to the effect that the large 
size of the sword given to the rider of the red horse (its strikingly and 
unnaturally large size, we may conceive) made it unfit to designate 
appointment to an office, in cases such as of the Roman Preetorian 
Prefects and Imperial Lieutenants, where the appointment was made 
by presentation of a sword that was in size not large. But what says 
he to my parallel example from Sophocles,'® (and others might be 
added,) showing that, in poetic figure, a thing might be depicted as of 
large size, to symbolize the unnatural and undue use or abuse of the 
same thing in its natural size? Mr. Arnold does not even attempt to 
gainsay my argument from the parallelism. Which being the case, it 
seems to me that I too need say no more as to the objection, and may 
ass OD, 
: Secondly, come Mr. Arnold’s objections to my statements and appli- 
cations of Historic rFact.—And here he enlarges, as on that which he 
considers to be his main and strong ground of argument against me : 
the exceptions to a state of civil war and bloodshed during the sexa- 
genarian period | had specified, from Commodus to Decius, being to 
such an extent, in my opponent’s judgment, as “ must convince any 
impartial investigator that there is absolutely no posstbility that this 
pertey can be symbolized in the word of God by a rider on a red 
orse to whom a great sword was given, with power to lake peace 
from the earth, and that they should ‘ill one another,” 
I have by this time seen enough of Mr, Arnold’s “ impossibilities’’ 
to prevent any such feeling of alarm at them, as their announcement 
might once perhaps have occasioned : and to make me at once almost 
take for granted that they are but creations of his own ingenuity, that 
will melt away before a calm and scrutinizing gaze, as completely and 
rapidly, though not, I fear, as beautifully, as the dissolving views which 
have delighted us at the Polytechnic. One illustration of this has 
already appeared in my reply to his first letter; a reply given in your 
April number.?' Another will have been seen in my answer to his 


'* It was so, as I have stated in my pamphlet, p. 16, till their new constitution, 
simply as civil functionaries by Constantine. 

‘* We may, I think, elucidate a passage in Dion Cassius from this circumstance. 
He says that after Geta’s murder, the prefect Papinian having been killed as among 
Geta’s adherents, Caracalla found fault with the executioner, dr: y avrov Kat ov 
E: gee duexpnearo’ which Reimarus explains by supposing that the death by the 
are was less honourable than by the sword, because of its ys the instrument of 
slaying animal sacrificial victims. Rather I conceive the are was the instrument of 
death in cases of condemnation by the consuls and other inferior civil courts, the 
sword that of death to those who were condemned by the pretorian or imperial 
court, especially to men in military office, such as was Papinian, in his character of 


commander of the pretorian s, though professionally a jurist. 
 Antig. 127. Zeve yap payadne coproug 
ex8arpe. 


* Brit. . for July, p. 56. 
P. was impossibility of the Roman people being symbolized 
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original Pamphlet of Remarks on the Hore.®? Let us look and see 
whether such will not also prove the case now. 

Mr. Arnold’s present “ impossibility’ is based on the asserted fact 
of the number of years of peace within my sexagenarian period of civil 
war and bloodshed having been so considerable,—so very much more 
considerable than he had at first stated them in his pamphlet,—as to 
make the objection originally strong now insuperable. And how then 
is the number thus formidably increased beyond his first estimate ? 
Mainly by the addition of “the twelve years of Commodus’ reyes 
the first twelve years of the period :” *8 which twelve years are paraded 
against me alike at the commencement and the end of Mr. Arnold’s 
historical summary ; and in all his repeated numberings of the years 
of exception are carefully included. But what, Sir, will your readers 
think, when, turning either to the Hore Apocalypticee, or to that 
Pamphlet of Reply by me to his original remarks, which his letters 
profess more immediately to answer, they find that, alike in the one 
and the other, the period in question is made by me to commence 
from the murder of Commodus, not from his accession ;4 and thus Mr. 
Arnold's inclusion in it of the twelve years of “ comparative peace” 
under Commodus a mere figment of his own. . | 
' The exact adjustment of facts and dates in this part of Roman his- 
tory to the Apocalyptic figurations seems to me to be as follows. I 
conceive the triumphant peace with the Marcomanni,—one conquered 
by Aurelius Antoninus, though concluded immediately after Aurelius’ 
death by his son Commodus, and by which the peace of the Roman 
world, already before established in the Hast, was completed,—this 
peace, I say, and the ensuing three or four first years of Commodus’ 
reign, during which the empire was well ruled by him through a kind 
of traditionary observance of his father’s principles,” and the agency 
of his father’s ministers, to have been included in the first seal: then 
his aggrandizement of the Preetorian Prefects, and virtual abandon- 
ment of the empire to them, (an aggrandizement begun in the Prefec- 
ture of Perennis about 185 a.p., or in the fifth year of Commodus,) to 


under the symbol of a white horse, with reference to a period during which the 
Christians in the Roman empire suffered persecution from time to time, the Christians 
being in my view both the proper and the actual subject of a distinct figuration ; 
the proper subject, inasmuch as they constituted a distinct people. 1 might have 
added, what an impossibility, on Mr. A.’s principle, that the Babylonian Empire 
should have been figured under a golden symbol when the people of God were suf- 
in it. 

# P, 22. This was about the verb adicecy, and the accusative following it. 

23 Brit. Mag. for July, p. 56. So again, p. 58: “The period begins with the 
reign of Commodus.” : 

* In the Hora, p. 120, second edition, (I have not the first at hand to refer to, 
but it is the same,) ‘‘a series of civil wars and bloodshed began in the year 193, 
with the assassination of the Emperor Commodus:” in my Reply to Mr. A.’s 
Remarks, p. 12, “ those civil wars and that bloodshed which, commencing with the 
murder of Commodus,” &c. 

* I nearly use Niebuhr's language, ii. 289: “ During the first years of the reign 
of Commodas things are said to have gone on tolerably well, as the arrangements 
made by his father were continued as a sort of tradition,” ~~ 
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have marked the opening of the second seal, and answered to its 
primary symbol of a great sword being given to the rider, the military 
rider, of the red horse :% then, after certain lesser insurrections and 
tumults consequent on the innovation, the Preetorian Prefect Leetus’ 
assassination of Commodus to have begun the fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic words next following, “ It was given him to take the peace (the 
peace in which the first seal left things at its close) from the earth, and 
that they should kill one another ;” that is, to have begun the sexage- 
narian or yet longer period of civil war, revolution, and bloodshed.?" 
In justification of this my representation of what may be called my 
epochs of a partial primary and fuller secondary commencement of the 
see of the second apocalyptic seal, I referred in my Hore and my > 
amphlet of Reply to Mr. Arnold's remarks alike to Gibbon, Montes. 
quieu, Denine, and Schlegel; of none of which references, however, 
Mr. Arnold takes any notice. Let me now add the authority of the 
great original historian of the period, Dion Cassius; himself a cotem- 
porary observer and agent, let it be remarked, in the times of the 
second seal: as he was born in the reign of Antoninus Pius, held his 
first consulship under the first Severus, his second consulship under 
the second Severus, and had his life protracted yet a little further to 
the time of the civil wars that followed on Alexander Severus’ death. 
After then having first, and in a general way, noted the change from 
the reign of Aurelius Antoninus to that of Commodus as the change 
from a golden to an iron cera, (a statement referred to by me in my 
former letter,**) he then excepts, in common with Herodian, the three 
or four first ewe of Commodus’ reign, as years in which the prin- 
ciples of his father’s government continued mainly in force ; and when 
there was the enjoyment also of that peace with the frontier barbarians 
concluded by Commodus, the conditions of which Dion’s detailed ac- 
count shows to have been eminently honourable to the Romans and 
triumphant :* he then speaks of Commodus’ abandonment of the go- 
vernment to his Prestorian Prefect Perennis as the commencement of 
the change for evil; and soon afterwards of Commodus’ assassination 
by the Preetorian Prefect Leetus,®' as the introductory epoch, and one 


% Hence the commencing date of the second seal, 185 4.p., given in my Apoca- 
lyptic Chart. 

** So in the first seal, its pfimary symbol of the crown being given to one that 
bore a bow in hand, was first fulfilled in the Cretan Nerva’s elevation to the empire; 
the next in Trajan and his victories: the next prophetic clause, “he went forth 

*% See Niebuhr, i, 73. 

*% Brit. Mag. for April, p. 452. The passage from Dion Cassius, Ixxi, 36, is as 
follows :—Ilept ov n dy (viz. concerning Commodus:) azo ypuone re 
odnpay Kat KaTaiTiwpevoy (qu. Twy Tpaypatwy To; 

* Lxzii 2,3. I the rather note this, because it has by some been said that the 
peace was bought by Commodus. Dion Cassius’ representation is most contrary. 

Lxxii, 22: Ata pew ravra 6 re Aatrog cae exeOevro aury, 
covwoapevor kat TY Mapeig ro BeXevpa. Mr. Arnold in his Letter, p. 56, corrects 
me for making Letas a principal in the conspiracy: “ A conspiracy in which 
Marcia and Eclectus were principals, with Latus, who alone is mentioned by Mr. E.” 
Mr. A, should look more carefully before correcting me. 
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both much noted and much deserving of notice, to civil wars and in- 
surrections of the greatest magnitude in the Roman empire.*?, I say, 
as one both noted and deserving of notice. For, in a manner that 
seems to me remarkable, he mentions, with evident seriousness of feel- 
ing, certain omens and prognostications of the then fearful coming 
era; very much as Suetonius, at the close of his history of Domitian’s 
reigu, shows both his own and the general feeling about the golden 
gra that followed, by his description of the symbol seen by Domitian 
in a dream that prefigured it.33 More especially Dion Cassius dwells 
on a frightful conflagration that occurred very shortly before Commo- 
dus’ assassination in Rome: and which wrapt both the Temple of 
Peace and part of the Imperial Palace in flames. ‘ Whence,’’ says 
he, “it appeared evident that the coming evil would not be confined 
to the city of Rome, but would embrace the whole Roman world.” 
I know not whether he had reference in this to the civil wars and 
bloodshed merely of the next five years that followed, or carried on his 
views much further, as 1 do. It might be the more restricted view ; 
since in the course of those next five years, commencing from A.D, 
192, four Roman emperors besides Commodus—viz., Pertinax, Julian, 
Niger, Albinus—had been successively swept off the stage, after civil 
wars extended over the Roman world ;—one and all, as he shows b 
them that, conjointly with their armies, wielded the power of the sword, 
I mean the Preetorian Prefects or Imperial Lieutenants. It might, too, 
be the larger view, and I think was so: as Dion Cassius had his life 
protracted (so as was before stated) not only to the fearful times that 
followed the death of the first Severus, but even to the yet worse crisis 
of the civil wars and revolutions that attended and followed after the 
death of the second Severus, of which more presently. Even on the 
former supposition, and much more on the latter, | may surely well 
quote the sentence as in very striking apposition with the Apocalyptic 
statement about the sword-bearing rider of the red horse; “It was 
given him ¢o take the peace from the earth, and that they should kill 
one another :’’ just as also in most striking opposition to Mr. Arnold, 
who contends that peace during this period was scarcely taken from 
the earth. 

It is wearisome to follow Mr. Arnold a second time into the historical 
details of the years consequent on this my commencing epoch of the 
sixty years of military domination and civil war. Thirteen years more 
after his victory over Albinuns, reigned undisturbed the first great 
usurper of the throne by the power of the sword, Sulp. Severus: six 
reigned his son Caracalla: then followed the three years from 217 to 


de peta TeTo Kat peyrora cuveBnoay. Lxxii. 23. 

% The symbol of a neck of gold branching off from his own neck behind. I have 
noted this in the Hore. 

Sn wat partora Ondov eyevero Ort ek Ev TY TO Savoy adrAa 
Kal Tacay THY auTne Ib. 

% Even the four years that included the civil wars between Severus Niger and 
Albianus are in one passage of Mr. A.’s Letter, p. 56, represented as a time of in- 
ternal peace! “I have already shown in my ao t the reigns of the two 


Severi give thirty-one years of internal peace.” In the next page he admits the 
exception. 
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222, marked at their beginning by Caracalla’s murder, in their sequel 
by the brief reigns and murders, in civil war or military insurrection, 
of Macrinus and Heliogabalus ; then Alexander Severus’ thirteen years’ 
reign from 222 to 235 ; then his murder by Maximin and the army ; 
followed in the three next years by the civil wars and slaughter of five 
emperors—viz., the two elder Gordians, Maximus, Balbinus, and Maxi- 
min himself: then the younger Gordian’s somewhat longer reign of 
Jour or five years, till his murder by the Preetorian Prefect Philip; a 
murder preceded by that of Gordian’s father-in-law, Misitheus, or 
Timericles: then Philip’s reign from 243 to 249, when he was de- 
feated and slain by Decius, the rival set up against him by the Meesian 
and Pavonian legions; after a previous insurrection by the same 
legions, and proclamation of Sotapianus, one of their officers, as em- 
peror, who, however, was soon after put to death.%® On the whole, 
out of the eighteen emperors that figured on the scene, from Commo- 
dus to Philip inclusive, during the period under review, Septimius 
Severus alone died a natural death; all the rest having fallen in civil 
war or military insurrection ; each perishing by the sword, as he rose 
by the sword. And the bare summary of facts and dates thus pre- 
sented to the reader, shows that the only exceptions to the course of 
civil warfare, revolution, and bloodshed, of sufficient length to found.a 
prima facie counter-argument on, are the thirteen last undisturbed 
years of the elder Severus, and the thirteen years of the second Seve- 
rus; unless, perhaps, the six of Caracalla be added to them. This is, 
in fact, the main apparent strength of Mr. Arnold’s case against me. 
Now, in inquiring whether these reigns were really in character so 
different from the prefiguration as to forbid their inclusion in the second 
Apocalyptic seal, it is obviously essential that we consider and bear in 
mind the whole of the symbo/s of that seal’s figuration—viz., that of one 
to whom a great sword was given, (a representative of the military,) 
riding a red horse; the great sword being given him “ with power to 
take the peace from the earth, and that they should kill one another.”’ 
It is Mr. Arnold’s plan to fix his own and his readers’ eyes almost 
wholly on but one part of the symbolic prophecy—viz., that which 
tells of the rider's taking peace from the earth ; six or eight times ap- 
plying it as the one test in his historic sketch,®7 and thus summing up: 
“ Murders of emperors there were indeed, and much bloodshed, and 
many tumults: but tumults at Rome, and murders of emperors, whe- 
ther by Preetorian Prefects, Imperial Lieutenants, or others, are not 
the same thing as taking peace from the earth.’ Moreover, he adds, 
that during the period in question peace was not taken from the Roman 
earth for “ more than ten or twelve years at the utmost:” as if the 
instant civil wars on a grand scale ceased, the blessings of civil con- 
cord were realized! Such is Mr. Arnold’s very partial application of 
the Apocalyptic prophecy. On the other hand, as I read the sacred 
text, the clause “ that they should kill one another,” is as distinct a con- 


* One omitted in my previous summary of emperors that rose and fell by the 
sword during this frightful period. ~ j 
* Throngh, pp. 57, 58. = P. 58. 
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stituent in it as that which Mr. Arnold alone insists on; and yet an- 
other constituent, to which the reader’s particular attention should be 
directed, the symbolized riding of the red horse, all through, by one to 
whom, in order to these results of civil war and bloodshed, a great 
sword was given. And supposing that during any one interval of the 
actual shedding of civil blood, but ere, however, the wounds of civil 
war were fully healed, the interval were marked by the still-continued 
despotic dominancy over the Roman people of one to whom the power 
of the sword had been given, and who, having by that power, risen 
illegitimately to his high eminence, now yet more unduly exalted it 
above the powers of the civil government, in direct and necessary pre- 
paration for another outbreak, quickly following, of military violence, 
revolution, and civil war,—and supposing that other two intervals were 
also marked by the still palpable and bad eminency above all other 
powers in the state of that which the sword-bearing signified, the mili- 
tary power, to the disturbance of order, prevention of good government, 
and causation, though on a smaller scale, of civil carnage ;—then I 


conceive that in a philosophic view of the history the whole period’ 


would be regarded as connected together by the one and same dominant 
principle of evil; and consequently as answering in its totality to the 
singularly comprehensive and exact symbolic prophecy of the second 
seal, which, brief as it is, prefigured all. 

Let us see whether I am justified in this my representation respect- 
ing Mr. Arnold’s three chief periods of exception, (I mean the thirteen 
last years of Septimius Severus’ reign, and the reigns of Caracalla and 
Alexander Severus,) by what historians report to us concerning them. 
Says Gibbon, then, of the firs¢ of thé three periods: * Although 
the wounds of civil war appeared healed, yet its mortal poison still 
lurked in the vitals of the constitution :” %® and in illustration he notices 
the then increased lawlessness of the soldiery; a lawlessness very 
much caused by Severus’ indulgence, and confessed in a letter of that 
emperor himself.4? . Moreover, he dwells on Severus’ celebrated re- 
organization and aggrandizement, on an immense scale, of the Pra- 
torian guards,‘! as an epoch in their history, and that of “ the power 
of the sword.” It could not but add concentration and force to the 
power of the military as a whole; and resulted from that same undue 
and paramount regard to the army which dictated his well-known 
dying charge to Caracalla to make the soldiery his one grand object in 
the government.‘ And what accordingly the character of Caracalla’s 
six years of reigning: a term which Mr. Arnold reckons up as years 
of exception to any period in which peace was taken from the earth ; 
even while noticing its commencement with the assassination of his 
brother “ Geta, and of a vast number of those whom he supposed to 
disapprove of that act, including the virtuous Papinian ;’’ for, adds he, 
“though this may have disturbed the peace of Rome, it did not affect 
the peace of the earth.” 1 will take Niebuhr’s account, an author from 
whom Mr. Arnold has made two or three very ex parte and thus un- 


» T, 198, Tb. 199. “| Tb. 200. 
So Dion Cassius. 
VoL. XXX.—September, 1846. 
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fair quotations. “It is a good remark of Gibbon’s, that the tyranny 
of the [previous] emperors was exercised chiefly at Rome and in 
Italy ; but Caracalla travelled from one province to another : he tra- 
versed the whole of the East; and Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt were the scenes of wild bloodshed, His only care was to satisfy 
his soldiers,’ *8 Then, after retrospective mention of Severus’ reor- 
ganization and aggrandizement of the Preetorians, some of whom 
accompanied Caracalla in his travels, he instances, as “among the 
enormities which occurred during his progress, the horrible massacre of 
Alexandria ;” the people of that great capital, who had provoked him, 
having been “led out of the city by him, and surrounded and cut 
down by his soldiers ;:” and he also speaks of his “raising the taxes to 
an unbearable height; his only object in doing so being to win the favour 
of the soldiers,” ‘ Severus himself,’ adds he, “ had said that an em- 
peror who was sure of his soldiers iad no reason to fear. This was a 
truth indeed ; but a fearful one.”*4 So we pass to Mr, Arnold’s third 
chief period of exception, Alexander Severus’ thirteen years of rule 
over the empire. “ ‘That mild and happy government, as Niebuhr calls 
it,” says Mr. Arnold, in his second letter,“ “and Mr. Elliott does not 
gainsay his decision.” But, indeed, I had distinctly stated, in con- 
travention of a statement about the happiness of the reign, so un- 
guarded, that “ the murder of Ulpian by the licentious soldiery was by 
no means the only proof that the illegitimate power of the sword was 
during the reign of that virtuous but unhappy prince, as before, pre- 
dominant.”4® What says Niebuhr himself?4? “Alexander had to 
struggle with insurmountable difficulties, in his endeavours to promote 
the public good. His main difficulty lay in the power of the soldiers, 
whom he could not get rid of. The mutinous character of the soldiers 
was now no longer confined tothe Preetorians, but had spread through- 
out the Roman armies; and there was no means by which the emperor 
could obtain the mastery over them.” He instances the case of Ulpian, 
murdered by the soldiers in the imperial palace, and whom Alexan- 
der’s “ entreaties and humiliations” could not avail to save. Let me 
instance, further, the later case of Dion Cassius’ consulship; whom, 
being obnoxious to the soldiery, Alexander had to request to spend his 
consulship, contrary to custom, away from Rome, lest the soldiery 
should do him violence. And then, again, his appeal to the mutiny- 
ing troops at Antioch, which seems to me full of significance: “ Am 
not I he who bestow on you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
the provinces?” And for even the imperfect attempts made by him 
at checking the military licentiousness and oppression, he paid the 
penalty of his life. Raised by them to the throne, as their own 
favourite, the soldiery the longer bore with him; then at length, all 
ready to listen to Maximin’s instigation, murdered him. 

I now ask, what thinks the reader about these three periods ? Were 
they periods of a character incongruous with the sacred _prefiguration 
of one ridiny a red horse, and to whom a great sword was presented, 


* IL. 301. P, 302. 58. 
“ P, 18 of my pamphlet of Reply. * TT. 308, * See Gibbon. 
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with power “to take the peace from the earth, and that they should kill 
one another,” especially occurring as they did between eras of the 
most dreadful outbreaks of civil gtrife and bloodshed? So thought 


not Montesquieu, who, dating his wera of “the abuse of military go- 
vernment” from after the time of the five good emperors, expressl 
and prominently includes the first Severus’ reign,‘ as well as the sub- 
uent times down still later than Decius, in that wra. So thought 
not Gibbon, who, speaking on Commodus’ assassination, of “ the licen- 


tious fury ofthe Praetorian guards, as the first symptom and cause of the 


decline of the Roman empire,” traces that cause as still operating 
under the second Severus, as well as later.°° So thought not Heeren, 
who, speaking of Commodus’ assassination, also says, “ This was the 
first commencement of that dreadful military despotism which forms the 
ruling character of that period ;’’5! a period extended by him far down- 
ward, So thought not Sismondi, who speaks of it as “ the commencing 
epoch of ninety-two years of civil war.’*? All together they make u 

fearful odds against Mr. Arnold. All together they well justify my 
view of the history, and my inclusion of it as a whole, from Commo- 


dus to Decius, and indeed yet beyond Decius, as a period answering 


to that remarkable figuration of the second seal. 

The words “ yet beyond Decius,” and mention of Sismondi’s extended 
view of the length of the period of civil wars, begun with the murder 
of Commodus, leads me to the only point of professed argument in Mr. 
Arnold’s letter that has now been left unnoticed. Having spoken in 
my first edition of the sixty years from Commodus’ death to Decius, as 
an “sera of civil war and bloodshed unparalleled in the world’s history,”’ 


** Expressly contrasting on this point the nature and the effects of the pony of 
Adrian and of Severus, “Des deux grands empereurs, Adrien et Sevére, l'un 
etablit la discipline militaire, l'autre la relache. Les effets repondirent aux causes. 
Les régnes qui suivirent celui d’Adrien furent heureux et tranquilles : aprés Sevére 
on vit regner toutes les horreurs.”—Ch, xvi. 

This passage was quoted by me in my pamphlet of Reply, p. 17 : and in reference 
to the symbols of the apocalyptic figuration, I spoke of “the great sword of the 
rider of the red horse being thus made, according to Montesquieu, for each purpose 
of civil war and bloodshed yet greater.” On which exclaims Mr. Arnold, p. 59: 
“ Really the question is, was the great sword then delivered to the rider, and power 
given him to take away peace from the earth then?—not whether the sword was to 
be then made greater, for taking away the peace of the earth at a future time.” In- 
deed! If ere the close of the reign of Commodus, the epoch, as I suppose, of the 
opening of the second seal, an unconstitutional and bad predominancy was given to 
the military power, whence in the immediate sequel resulted the first series, on a 
mighty scale, of imperial massacres and civil wars, and then a period of cessation 
from the wars followed, in which, however, the bad predominance of the military 
was made still greater, to the result of still greater civil disturbances, revolution, 
and bloodshed, is the fact of this second accession of illegitimate — to the mili- 
tary not to the question? Mr. Arnold may settle the matter with Montesquieu. 

® And so I think I might add Niebuhr. For on opening his Chapter LXXIL, 
that commences with Pertinax’s reign, next after Commodus’ murder, and runs. on 
to the end of Caracalla’s, he says, “I can refer you to Gibbon for the history of this 
and the subsequent periods.” ; 

*! Speaking of Commodas’ assassination, he says, “ This was the first commence- 
ment of that dreadful military despotism which forms the ruling character of this 
period.”—-Manual of History, p. 439, Eng. Transl. 

* T have omitted noting the page of reference. 
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T observed, in my Pamphlet of Reply to Mr. Arnold’s remarks, that I 
did not see reason, from the exceptions that had been spoken of, to 
withdraw that statement, “ especially if including the civil wars after 
Decius till the Roman horse was dissolved ;” i.e., till the dissolution of 
the unity of the Roman government in those times of trouble that _ 
the restoration of the empire by Aurelian, Probus, and Diocle- — 
tian. On which, exclaims Mr. Arnold twice over, “ How can the 
occurrence of wars and bloodshed in another period make wars and — 
bloodshed characteristic of this period?’’®* Really, Sir, I should 
think that I almost insulted your readers if 1 supposed them unable to 
understand my meaning to be, (though the sentence expressing it was, 
I admit, awkward and inaccurate,) that the period of civil war and 
bloodshed begun with the assassination of Commodus might the rather 
be considered unparalleled, if, instead of being limited to sixty years 
and Decius, it were extended onward so as to include the civil wars 
up to the time of Diocletian ; a calculation identical in fact with Sis- 
mondi’s. Did Mr. Arnold himself otherwise understand me? It is to 
be observed, that although I make my ¢hird seal to open with Cara- 
calla’s famous edict, about A.p, 220, involving as it did a great aggra- 
vation of the oppression of the people by their provincial governors, 
and my fourth seal to commence about 4.p. 248 or 249, with the em- 
Ee Philip’s defeat and death in the war with Decius, and the bar- 
rian invasions and famine and pestilence then so fearfully begin- 
ning, yet I have distinctly stated in my work, that I conceived the 
subject of one prefiguration might well overrun into another following, 
if of the same general quality or character, whether good or evil; and 
80 that of the second seal into both the third and the fourth. So, for 
example, if one prophetic figuration out of three symbolized famine, an- 
other pestilence, a third the sword, then the famine of the first might 
very well, as it seems to me, overrun into the pestilence-period of the 
second, and both the famine and the pestilence into the third period 
of the judgment of the sword. Which explained, what thinks the 
reader of Mr. Arnold's mode of meeting what he calls my “ challenge” ? 
After I have thus excluded the next thirty years after Philip and Decius 
from forming any part of what might be brought into comparison, be- 
cause of its being, in so far as its military domination, civil wars, and 
bloodshed were concerned, only a continuation of the evil of the period 
of the second seal, that is, the one begun with the death of Commodus, 
I had said, “Can Mr. Arnold show me any other sexagenarian period 
in which there were more or as many military revolutions and civil 
wars as in that from Commodus to Decius, more or as many massacres 
of emperors, all arising out of the ambition, licence, and revolt of the 
military and its generals?” And Mr. Arnold meets the challenge, not 
by an example out of any authentic history of the Persians or the 
Macedonians, of the Roman republic, or other distinct periods of the 
Roman empire, but by taking out the last fifteen years expressly in- 
claded in my own sexagenarian period, and adding on some twenty or 
thirty years more of that which I spoke of as effectively connected 


59, and also p. 56. 
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with it, in respect of the civil wars, &c., and but its continuation ; and 
so exhibiting the total as the parallel required!** Thisisa meet sequel 
to the commencement of his attack. Having added on to my peri 
what I did not include, what fitter than to take away what I did/ Let 
Mr. Arnold show me a parallel from some other nation’s history, or 
some other and distinct portion of the Roman history; or I think, Sir, 
your readers will agree with me that the challenge has been shunned, 
not met. 

A word, in conclusion, on what Mr. Arnold says of the curiousness 
of “my manner.” It seems that I mistook the meaning of the inéer- 

ion inserted in his sentence: “ Mr. Elliott ought to have told us that 

it was one of the very persons to whom had been given the great Leber 
sword /” &c.; and supposed (not, I think, unnaturally) that the note o 
admiration had reference to “ the great [short] sword ;” not, so as was 
really the case, to the whole sentence. For which mistake of his 
meaning, I beg Mr. Arnold’s pardon. Mistaking it, however, though 
not the argument connected with it, I answered it straightforwardly, 
and I believe completely, by the parallel from Sophocles: and if it be 
this straightforward way of encountering his arguments that constitutes 
the curiousness of my manner, I fear Mr. Arnold will have to complain 
equally of it in my two letters of Reply in the British Magazine already 
written; and so on to the end of the controversy. But further he 
adds, repeating the observation some three times, that I ought to 
have felt shame, and expressed it, for making such a blunder as his 
note refers to—viz., that of “including a Preetorian prefect in the list 
of those whom Preetorian prefects had slain.” Now, Sir, that I had 
made a mistake on this head had been frankly admitted by me at the 
beginning of my Reply on the Second Seal, though it was not exactly the 
mistake Mr. Arnold represents it. For, at the opening of my chapter 
in the Horee on the subject, I spoke of “the fury of the Preetorian 
guards,” as well as of the domination of the Preetorian prefects, as the 
joint operators of the civil wars &c. following Commodus’ murder ; 
not considering that my ‘hen explanation of the sword-bearing restricted 
its meaning to the prefects ; and so that Ulpian’s murder by the guards 
was the act of one of the parties concerned. It was the too restricted 
meaning of the symbol that was my error. Why and wherefore, how- 
ever, this mistake should be a subject of “ shame,” such as I ought to 
confess before the world, I really cannot see; especially considering 
that it was perceived, corrected, and written about by me long before 
Mr. Arnold's pamphlet had made its appearance. What will Mr. 
Arnold think of the multitude of mistakes in his little little letter, which 
1 have here had to notice ? : 

But the mere personal matters that concern Mr. Arnold or myself 
are comparatively of small moment. The truth or falsehood of the 
Hore, as an Apocalyptic exposition, involves matters of great moment. 
And I have reason to be obliged to him for thus giving me occasion to 
state before the readers of the British Magazine, many of whom might 
not otherwise see it, the corrected view of my exposition of the second 


P, 59. Pp, 59, 60, note, 
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seal, and one which I have no fear of any one successfully controvert- 
ing. The sword-receiving and sword-bearing being an emblem of the 
military generally, and of its chief commanders in particular, when the 
latter expressed the mind of the military body in general, so as was 
mostly the case, the elevation and power of these commanders was 
but the elevation of the military body and principle altogether; when 
the contrary, as in the case of Ulpian and a very few others, then they 
fell. ‘Thus all was consistent, in the one case as well as the other, with 
the apocalyptic symbol. 

- [ have again to apologize for the length of this letter, and am, Sir, 
your very obedient servant, 

Epwarp B, Etuiorr. 


P.S.—I fear that, engaged as I am in travelling, it may be some 
time before such other papers as Mr. Arnold may write will reach me. 
The cause of any delay that may occur in my replies will therefore be 
understood beforehand by your readers. 


MR, T. K. ARNOLD IN REPLY TO MR ELLIOTT. 
THE THIRD SEAL. 


“ Anp when he had opened the third seal, I beheld, and lo! a 
black horse ; and he that sate on him had a pair of balances in his 
hand. And I heard a voice in the midst of the four living creatures 
say, A cheenix of wheat for a denarius, and three chcenixes of barley 
for a denarius, and see thou hurt not the oil and the wine.” 


Mr. Elliott explains (1) the rider to be a representative of “ Roman 
Provincial Administrators ;’’ functionaries wont to strike coins with 
the device of a balance in token of their profest equity of administra- 
tion, (2) The voice from the throne is “ the voice of the law, (which 
voice was by heathens themselves, as well as by Jews and Christians, 
recognised as proceeding from the throne of God,)” charging these 
administrators, both generally to do no injustice in their administra- 
tion, and particularly to have respect to the equitable stated price of 
corn, wine, and oil, in their dealing with them as articles of taxation.” 
The whole symbolizes, he says, the age of fiscal oppression, when 
these “ provincial administrators” “too generally violated both the 
law's cautionary charges and their own professions.” 

He shows from Gibbon, that, in the opinion of that historian, the 
period that followed the edict of Caracalla, some twenty years after 
the first outbreak of the civil wars and bloodshed of the second seal, 
was a period in which this evil received “ marked aggravations.” 

Now, this explanation cannot be correct. (1) Unless a denarius 
for a choenix of wheat was an equitable price at that time, and not, as 
has been hitherto supposed, a famine price : or, at all events, a scarcily 
price. (2) Unless we may construe cal rd EXaoy cal rov olvoy pp &de- 
Khonce,— thou wrong not in regard to the oil and the wine.” 

Against these two possibilities I raised some objections, which, Mr. 
Elliott asserts, “ really deserve to be called mere nibblings of criticism ; 
such, indeed, as could hardly be expected from a fellow of that noble 
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and large-minded college with which my name is associated.’ Let 
us, then, see what answer these “ nibdblings of criticism’ have received 
from Mr. Elliott, whose name is connected in the same way with the 
same college. 

He allowed in the Hore, and allows now, that a denarius could not 
be the equitable and fixed price for a choenix, on any other supposie 
tion than that the chcenix in question contained eight cotyle, not three 
cotyle, or four. 

For a cheenix of eight cotyle, Mr. Elliott quoted, from Facciolati, 
the authority of Rhemnius Fannius, whom he calls Fannius Rhem- 
nius. I asked whether it was possible to assume this value of the 
cheenix in so confident a manner, it being “against the authority of 
Boch and Arnéld; of the two most recent Latin lexicographers, 
Freund and Georges ; and also of the two most recent Greek lexicons, 
that of Scott and Liddell in this country, and that of Pape in 
Germany.” 

To this Mr, Elliott replies, “the authority of these dictionary com- 
pilers! Can Mr. Arnold really mean, that the fact of their having 
carelessly, or otherwise through mistake, omitted to notice what he 
admits to be undoubtedly one value of the ancient choenix, [an admis- 
sion which I have nowhere made,| is a reason, not for censuring them 
for the omission, but censuring him who states the druth, indepen- 
dently of, or against them.’ Really, what a passage this is! Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, a dictionary compiler! Bdch a dictionary com- 
piler! and the notion of their possessing authority on such questions, 
ridiculed by causing the word to be printed in italics! ‘The other 
authors are indeed compilers of dictionaries; but Mr. Elliott cannot 
really think himself entitled to scorn Mr. Scott or Mr. Liddell, to say 
nothing of so learned a lexicographer as Freund? Are scholars like 
these to forfeit-their claims to our attention because they compile dic- 
tionaries? That is to say, are they to have no authority when the 
meaning of a word is discussed, because they have devoted themselves 
to a study that consists in investigating the meaning of words? But we 
have not done yet: a note is appended, informing us, that “ The first 
of Latin lexicographers, Facciolati, gives the meaning I [ Mr. Elliott] 
have preferred: indeed, it is the only one given by him.” ‘Thus a 
“ compiler of dictionaries’ becomes a “ lexicographer” when he sides 
with Rhemnius Fannius or Fannius Rhemnius, and supplies Mr. 
Elliott with a cheenix big enough for the Hore: and Mr. Elliott 
boldly states, by implication, that Freund and Georges are below him 
in accuracy, seeing that he still continues to be the “first of Latin 
lexicographers.”’ Surely it was rash of Mr. Elliott not to inquire 
what the character of Freund as a lexicographer is, before he thus 
proclaimed the superiority of Facciolati, He might, one should 
think, have supposed it possible, that German industry and learning 
might together enable a scholar of that nation to surpass the efforts of 
his predecessors in a branch of study where both these qualities are 
preéminently requisite, 


The weight that is given to this Rhemnius Fannius, whose cheenix 
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suits the interpretation, which no other would, is an instance of what 
I so much complain of in Mr. Elliott; his exaggerating what is for, 
and depreciating whatever is against, the interpretation which he con- 
ceives to be the correct one. Did Mr. Elliott know one syllable 
about Rhemnius Fannius till he found him with his cheenix of the 
desired magnitude in Facciolati? Could he now tell who he was? 
Or when he lived? Or whether he was Rhemnius Fannius, or vice 
versd, as his name stands in the “‘ Reply’? 

Mr. Hussey says, “if it were certain that this Rhemnius Fannius 
was Remmius Palemon, the great grammarian in the time of Tiberius 
and Claudius, as some have thought, his authority might perhaps 
claim the preference. But this is very doubtful; and the poem is 
intended to describe the Roman measures,* touching on the Greek by 
the way only: and, therefore, the agreement of the other writers 


ought to prevail against him, and also against Heron, [who makes - 


the cheenix four cotyle,] who did not write before the tenth century ; 
and the yoixé may be reckoned to have held three cotyle.”—p. 210. 
The same author informs us, that Galen, whom the compilers of the 
Dictionary of Antiquity quote as an authority in favour of Fannius’s 
cheenix, makes it equal to only three cotyle. 
Mr. Elliott does, indeed, state two grounds for his preference of 
the cheenix of eight cotyle. (1) That it was the cheenix most in use 
at Rome, and as such agrees best with the (according to him) general 
Roman character of the symbol; “the horse being,” he observes, “ if 
my view be correct, Roman ; and, at any rate, the coin in which the 
price is expressed, (let the reader mark this,) the Roman denarius, not 
the Greek equivalent drachma. (2) ‘That it seems essential to a 
_ consistent explanation of the whole figuration,’ because though the 


colour of the horse would suit the scarcity price which the usual@ 


cheenix would require, the balances in his hand would not—that being 
a symbol of equity—not the charge given him not to injure or do 
wrong.” Now, as to the first ground, can Mr, Elliott indeed prove 
the common use of any chenix as a Roman measure, not to say of Awo 
at least, of which Fannius’s was “the most in use”? He represents me as 
allowing this to “ be more especially the Roman cheenix.” I certainly 
made no such concession, and should be surprised to see the point 
proved ; and, as to the mention of the denarius, why, was it not com- 


monly current in Judea, in our Saviour’s time ? Was it not a denarius 


that was brought to Him as the regular coin in which the tribute. 


money was paid? Was it not the day’s payment of the labourers in 
the parable? and the coin in which the disciples calculated the 
amount of bread which would be insufficient to feed the multitude ? 
How, then, can the mention of this commonly current coin have any 
weight, one way or other, in determining the number of cotyle 
that a cheenix contained ? 

With respect to the second objection, the first member of it is sur- 
prising indeed : the balances in the rider's hand would not suit a scarcity 


* This object of Fannius's poetry is, of course, in favour of Ais cheenix being the 


Roman chenix. I only quote the passage to show how uncertain it is what weight 
his testimony deserves. 
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price! Why, was it not the very image under which famine, as the 

ishment of Israel's sin, was always predicted? “ When T have 
broken the staff of your bread, ten women shall bake your bread in one 
oven, and they shall deliver you your bread again by weight : and ye shall 
not be satisfied.” (Lev. xxvi. 26.) “ Moreover, he said unto me, Son 
of man, behold, I will break the staff of bread in Jerusalem. and they shall 
eat bread by weight, and with care; and they shall drink water by mea- 
sure, and with astonishment.” (Ez. iv. 16.) It certainly seems sur- 
prising that Mr. Elliott should think that the rider’s holding a pair of 
balances in his hand is little consistent with the notion of his being 
“some impersonation or agency causing the scarcity.” 

As to “the charge given him to do no injury or wrong,” the plain 
answer is, that nosuch charge és given him; and this leads to the plain 
question of construing upon which Mr. Elliott and I are at variance. 
He construes rd Kal rov olvoy py ‘see that thou 
wrong not in regard to the oil and the wine ;” and to justify this ren- 
dering, produced such passages as ri ce Hdiknoey and dea 
though accusatives of neuter pronouns and indefinite numerals are 
notoriously used with dédweiv, and similar words, in this looser relation 
of that with respect to which the action is done, though the accusative 
of a substantive, or any definite object could not stand except as the 
direct object of the verb—the plain “ accusative AFTER the verb” of our 
old English parsing. In his reply, Mr. Elliott (with a great deal of 
angry language against one of your correspondents, F. R. B.) now 
produces two passages, in which he maintains the accusative of a 
substantive must be so construed. 

(1) The first is from Eurip. (Elect. 19.) guov warpds 
And Mr. Elliott asks, “ Was it the damaging of the bed that Electra 
meant.” It is strange that he does not perceive that the peculiarity, 
if it be a ‘peculiarity, in this-passage, does not lie in the grammatical 
connexion of the two words, but in the Aéyn, which is used for the eon- 
jugal relation generally ; just as we could speak in English of any one’s 
injuring or violating another’s bed. It is true that this comes to the 
same thing as injuring that person in regard to his bed ; but that is not 
the question. 

(2) The second is Xen. Cyr. 4, 5, rv & dyopay rny obcay ty rp 
arparotédy knpvidrw perv ton, pa) pndéva, &c. Here Mr. 
Elliott asks whether it was “the breaking or injuring the shambles of 
the market” that Cyrus meant? Was it not, the wronging... .them 
that in the market, as camp-suttlers, trafficked and sold? The 
answer is of the same kind as before; that a@yopdy is the plain “ accu- 
sative after the verb ;” that dyopa (like “market” in English) may 
mean the dealers, their dealings, or the place where they exposed their — 
wares, either collectively, or with principal reference to any one of the 
included notions: and that dé«eiy may very well be translated by to 
“interfere with unjustly,’ “to disturb unjustly.”* So in the latest 

* For, of course, when once déiceivy was used improperly or figuratively, with 
things for its object instead of persons, it must be construed with reference to the 
nature of the thing, or the particular action which, as exerted upon that object, 
manifested, and in that instance constituted, the injustice of the agent. I may add, 
that Schutz, who is followed by Pape, coustrues ayopa here, mercatus. 
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corrected Latin version in Didot’s edition, “ Forum vero castrense, in 
quit, preeconis jam voce edicite, ut nemo violet.’’ Just so Zeunius, 
es far as dduciy is concerned, when he translated the passage, as Mr. 
Elliott tells us, in his note, that he does, vi eripere merces vendentibus ; 
he means that adueiy is equivalent to vi eripere, and dyopa to merces 
or res venales, a meaning which it undeniably has, e.g., at the very 
end of the second book, cai yop ay rév Oédovra dyetv, av dow, &c. 
- Et ut is, qui vellet, ad ea loca quibus ipsi essent, res venales adveheret,” 


- Thus, then, here again, the ayopay is the plain object of the verb, 
and it is only accidentally—that is, from the nature of the particular 
notions in question, that “ to injure the market” is the same thing as _ . 
“to commit wrong with regard to the market ;” “to injure them that 
in the market, as camp-suttlers,* trafficked and sold.” 

I do not, therefore, think that I laid down the law, that “ after 
4dueiy any other accusative than a neuter pronoun, or indefinite 
numeral, must be the accusative of the thing injured,” “ a little too 
largely and magisterially.” At all events, in spite of charges of 

3 isteri and the like, I cannot change my belief that a tran- 
sitive verb is followed by an accusative case of the suffering object. 

It is difficult to conceive how Mr. Elliott could imagine that by 
quoting aiipwor pérpor oixdovt from 2 Kings, vii. 1, intended 
to imply any other paralleligm between the two passages than that 
of grammatical construction. I intended simply to show, that this very 
common omission of the verb, in an announcement of this kind, was 
found in the Septuagint version, leaving it to be inferred, that it was 
therefore not so peculiar, as to lead even a Jew, or any other pro- 
vincial, to think of the “ Cassian law.” If it be a peculiarity, it is no 
more @ larity of the “ Cassian law,” than of any market-woman 
who calls out “ éwo four a shilling.” And it does provoke one to see 
it gravely set down in a big bodk, that from this peculiarity, “the 
form and tone of the words’’ in a passage of God’s word, “ would fall 
familiarly on his (a Jew’s or Christian's} ears, as that of imperial laws, 
with which, as a provincial of the empire, he could not but be con- 
versant.” 

As to my “ aliernative suggestion,” that the rider might be an em- 
peror as well as a provincial governor, Mr. Elliott writes as if I thought 
this a probable supposition : he leaves out the words “I mean even on 
Mr. Elliott’s interpretation of the symbol.” I allow, however, that 
the omission of the crown makes this impossible on Mr. Ellioté’s sup- 
position, ¢. e., that an emperor must be portrayed in the Apocalypse 
as he would be in a picture or on a coin. Mr. Elliott, however, is 
hardly accurate, I think, in calling the crown a distinctive badge of the 
reigning emperor ; I mean, so that the presence of it as much proves 

person represented to be an emperor as the absence of it is against 
that supposition. 


= 


* The insertion of these words “ as camp-suttlers,” proves Mr. E. not to have read 
the whole passage, a8 any one will be convinced who takes the trouble to refer to it. 
As parallel to cirou dn vapiov, 
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» As tothe “requisitions,” from which, if I «shrink, the cause’ will 
be clear enough, that I cannot and dare not” attempt the task of com- 

ing with them. Most assuredly I decline the attempt; especially 
that of inventing from imagination other symbolical pictures, that 
will better express the periods in question. According to my view, 
almost any change would be for the better: any colour of the horse 
would describe an age of persecution better than white: any statement 
would describe “ conquests resigned, 
wars,” better than the statement that the symbolical representative of 
these actions and things “ went forth conquering and to conquer.” Any 
colour would suit the cessation of ton better than black; and if 
I cannot say that any colour would be better than black to describe 
bad times, with very considerable and remarkable intermissions, yet at 
least pie-bald or grey would : and assuredly if it is not every case that 
would be better, yet certainly none could be worse, than the accusative 
to denote the object, with reference to which the action of the verb took 
place. Lastly, I could certainly fix upon some measure of quantity, 
whose generally acknowledged capacity should suit my view instead of 
one-whose generally acknowledged size was directly and confessedly 
against tt. 


Lam, Sir, yours, &c. T. K. ARNOLD. 


MR. GARRATT’S INQUIRY INTO THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH, — 


Sir,—A short time since, while passing a morning with a friend, I 
had an opportunity of looking at some parts of a work recently pub- 


lished by Mr. Garratt, on the Constitution of a Christian Church, &c.* 


So far as a hasty inspection enabled me to judge, the treatise appeared 
to be written with good temper and seriousness; and to be the result 
of attentive reading both of the scriptures and of the works of several 
of the early Christian writers. And the investigation of important 
subjects when carried on with such feeling and diligence can hardly 
be otherwise than beneficial. Though, therefore, I should be obliged 
to dissent from much of the reasoning of Mr. Garratt, which met my 
eye, and wholly to differ from the conclusion to which my attention 
was more particularly directed ; yet I hope I can appreciate the tone 
of moderation which is evident in much, perhaps in all, of the work : 
and, under any circumstances, it is a favourable sign that topics such 
as those of which Mr, Garratt has treated, are attracting the attention 
of respectable and well-educated laymen. 

But my concern is not at present with the treatise as a whole, but 
with a particular part of it—viz., the passage contained in pege 376, 
nt the inferences deduced from it, I give the passage, which is as 

lows :— 


* An Inquiry into the Scriptural View of the Constitution of a Christian Church, 
and its Relation to the Church Universal. Also into the Evidence respecting the 
‘alleged fact of the Apostolical Succession. By William Albin Garratt, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


” “ pacific system,” and defensive 
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~:* KEutychius of Alexandria, after mentioning that Mark the Evan- 
elist went and preached at Alexandria, and appointed Hananias, the 

rst patriarch of that city, adds:—‘ Moreover, he appointed twelve 
presbyters with Hananias, who were to remain with the patriarch, so 
that when the patriarchate was vacant they might elect one of the 
twelve presbyters, upon whose head the other eleven might place their 
hands, and bless him, [or invoke a blessing upon him,] and create 
him patriarch, and then choose some excellent man, and appoint him 
presbyter with themselves, in the place of him who was thus made 
patriarch, that thus there might always be twelve. Nor did this cus- 
tom respecting the presbyters—namely, that they should create their 
patriarchs from the twelve presbyters—cease at Alexandria until the — 
times of Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria, who was of the number 
of the 318, [bishops of Nice.] But he forbade the presbyters to create 
the patriarch for the future ; and decreed, that when the patriarch was 
dead, the bishops should meet together, and ordain the patriarch. 
Moreover, he decreed that, on a vacancy of the patriarchate, they 
should elect either from any part of the country, or from those twelve 
presbyters, or others, as circumstances might prescribe, some excellent 
man, and create him patriarch. And thus that ancient custom by 
which the patriarch used to be created by the presbyters disappeared, 
and in its place succeeded the ordinance for the creation of patriarchs 
by the bishops.’”” : 

This passage, corroborated, as he thinks, by a somewhat different 
statement of Jerome, Mr. Garratt adopts as conclusive against the 
fact of the apostolica] succession at Alexandria; and he extends his 
remarks upon it through several pages. And there can be no question 
that if Eutychius be a writer of any authority, both his testimony 
and Mr. Garratt’s remarks would offer a difficulty to the advocates of 
the apostolical succession not easy to be overcome.* 

But the weight that is to be attached to the writer of this singular 
and very extraordinary narrative is the particular point to be con- 
sidered: if he be an incompetent witness, or, on other grounds, not 
trustworthy, his evidence can go for very little. And this circum- 
stance I do not see that Mr. Garratt has attended to. 

1, And first, when did Eutychius live? Mr. Garratt observes, in a 
note attached to the above-quoted extract, “ From the passage itself 
it appears that he [Eutychius] wrote after the Council of Nice, (A.D. 
325,) and, consequently, after the martyrdom of Cyprian.’’ Eutychius 
certainly did write after the Council of Nice, for he died a.v, 950. 
See Cave's Historia Literaria, Hutychius. Surely the date of the 
writer is no small presumption against his testimony, when he delivers 
so strange a narrative :—* Nimis ab Originibus illius Ecclesie (Alex- 
andrine,)” says Bishop Pearson, “ remotus, utpote decimi seeculi 
Scriptor. 

2. But again; beyond the period at which he lived, what is his 


*“..... the Alexandrian custom makes a gap in the apostolical succession 


€ ordination, which can never be filled—breaks a link in the sap- 
posed chain which can in no way be replaced.” —p. 378. 
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character as a writer? Cave—no fastidious critic, I believe—thus 
speaks of the work from which Mr. Garratt’'s extract is made—viz.,: 
“ Annales ab orbe condito, ad annum usque 940.” In his [annalibus, | 
“occurrunt plura notatu dignissima, quee frusta alibi queeruntur; certe' 
plurima anilibus fabulis simillima, quee si non ex proprio cerebello 
finxerit, saltem ex futilibus ecclesiee suee monumentis hausit.”’ | 

Such is the testimony of Cave. | BLS 

But the subject is more fully handled by Bishop Pearson, I need © 
not say with deep learning and much acuteness, in his “ Vindicie 
Epistolarum, S. Ignatii.” As, however, his discussion extends over 
more than twenty closely-printed pages, little else can be done than to 
direct your readers to the work itself; and accordingly they will find 
the passage commencing Part I., page 163, of the edition of 1672. 
For such, however, as have not this valuable treatise of Bishop Pear- 
son, I may say that he shows, I think, irrefragably, that Eutychius, in 
his Annals, (1.) isat variance with himself. « Heec autem omnia sunt 
4overara.”—p. 172. (2.) That he was ignorant of one most remarkable 
personage belonging to his own church; “ ut videatur Adamantium 
(Origenem) illum plane ignordsse ;” and of others, “in Historia 
Ecclesiasticé Notissimos,” pp. 172, 173. (8.) That one of his state- 
ments—viz., that before the patriarchate of Demetrius there was buat 
one bishop in Aigypt, the Bishop of Alexandria, is “ plane incredibile ;” 
“et assertionem contrariam ex optimis histori monumentis demon- 
strari posse.” —p. 173. That the first creation of three bishops by 
Demetrius, &c., as related by Kutychius, was unknown to all the Greek. 
and Latin writers; ‘traditio autem illi contraria, de episcopis a 
S. Marco in AEgyptiacé Dicecesi institutis et Greecis et Latinis, atque 
Arabibus nota fuit ;” for which the bishop gives pa 178, 
179. (5.) Again, that in discussing the meaning of the appellation of ’ 
the Alexandrian patriarch, “ Papa,” Eutychius shows extreme weak- 
ness and rashness :—‘ Omnia que tradit et futilia, et falsa, et absurda 
sunt.” 

Such is the character which Bishop Pearson gives of Kutychius ; 
and any person who will be at. the pains to examine those parts of the 
Vindicie referred to, I think, will be satisfied both of the soundness of 
the bishop’s arguments and also of the fairness of the representation 
here given of them. 

And if such he the case, what weight can attach to the character of 
Eutychius as a competent and trustworthy witness for any fact which 
he may relate ? "s 

Thus, then, having noticed the date of Eutychius, and his charac- 
ter as a writer, I might here close. But I wish to advert to Mr. Gar- 
ratt’s reference to Jerome. Mr. Garratt is aware that when Eutychius 
relates a custom so entirely at variance with the usage of all other 
churches, his statement requires corroboration. Accordingly, he ad- 
duces the well-known words of Jerome: “ Alexandrine a Marco 
evangelista usque ad Heraclum et Dionysium episcopos, presbyteri 

‘Semper unum ex se electum in excelsiori gradu collocatum, episcopum 
nominabant: quomodo si exercitus imperatorem facit.”—Hieron, 
Epi. 85, ad Evagr. This passage is also examined by Bishop Pear» 
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son, in the Vindiciw, Part I. p. 168, and the discrepancies between it 
and the statement of Eutychius are pointed out. And when the 
bishop's reasonings are fairly weighed, I think it will be allowed that 
the words of Jerome afford but little support to the statement of 
Eatychius. At the same time that the bishop investigates the extract 
from Jerome, he alleges other traditions, which contradict the meaning 
assigned to Jerome’s words, and the statement of Eutychius. The 
traditions are to the effect that bishops were constituted at Alexan- 
dria by St. Mark and St. Lake; and that the successors of these 
bishops, before the time of Demetrius, were consecrated by bishops 
from that region. 

Thus, then, from a very obscure passage, and one which varies 
considerably from his author—opposed also by other traditions—what 
great assistance does Mr. Garratt obtain from Eutychias? Would it 
be such as would satisfy any fair and candid mind? And yet if 
Eutychius be not strongly corroborated by some trustworthy autho- 
rity, what weight can the statements of such a writer have when 
they are opposed to the general voice of ecclesiastical history ? 

These considerations, I think, must show that there is not enough 
in these passages to establish the conclusions for which Mr. Garratt 
advances them: for which reason I have troubled you with the pre- 
ceding remarks. In making them, I hope I have not written otherwise 
than becomes a Christian; and I repeat the sentiments of respect 
towards Mr, Garratt, which different parts of his book led me to 
entertain. 


I remain, Sir, &c., C. 8. 


ON CATECHISING. 


Sim,— Hooker, in the fifth book of his Ecclesiastical Polity, speaking of 
catechising, says, “ With religion it fareth as with other sciences, the first 
delivery of the elements thereof must, for like consideration, be framed 
according to the weak and slender capacity of young beginners: with 
which manner of teaching principles in Christianity, the Apostle, in the 
sixth to the Hebrews, is himself understood to allude.” “ Catechising 
may be in schools, it may be in private families; but when we make 
it a kind of preaching, we mean always the public performance thereof 
in the open hearing of men, because things are preached, not in that 
they are taught, but in that they are published.’ The reference of 
Hooker to the practice of catechising has been illustrated in the pre- 
ceding extracts from the authorized documents of the different ages of 
the church. Now, in the inquiries of Archbishop Bancroft, (cotem- 
porary of Hooker,) we find him including, not only the youth but the 
ignorant persons of the parish among those for whose benefit catechis- 
ing was to be exercised. A writer of the same age (1604) proposes a 
scheme of parochial instruction, which serves to throw light on the 
views both of one and the other of these eminent men, as well as those 
of the day in which they lived. He pro that the parishioners 
should first learn by heart some brief catechism—half a sheet is his 
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expression—then some longer one, and when they can answer readily 
to the questions without book, then that the minister should spend 
some time every Sabbath in expounding the said questions and answers. 
Again, as another exercise of the same duty, he proposes that a text 
or passage should be chosen in which some principle of religion is set 
forth, and then catechise on it, going through the chief points of Chris- 
tian religion. I produce this, as showing the views that were in those 
days taken of catechising ; and happy would it have been for the church, 
and for our generation of the church, if they had never been neglected 
or departed from. 

Nicholls, in his Notes on the Prayer-book, tells us, that the rubric 
after the catechism, directing its use, was altered in 1662, before which 
time it ran “ half an hour after evening,” and the reason was, “that 
being performed in the midst of divine service, the e/der persons, as well 
as the younger, might receive benefit by the minister's expositions.” 
Archbishop Sancroft, in 1688, speaks of catechising as “ expounding 
the grounds of religion and the common Christianity in the method of 
the catechism, for the instruction and benefit of the whole parish, teach- 
ing them what they are to believe, and what to do, and what to 
pray for.” 

Thus the nature of catechising and its comprehensive character will 
be understood in considering the views taken of it at these different 
periods, It was the opinion of Bishop Hall, (see Dedication to the Old 
Religion, ) that “ It was the ignorance and ill-disposedness of some ca- 
villers that taxed this course (catechising) as prejudicial to preaching ; 
since, in truth, the most useful of all preaching is catechetical. This lays 
the grounds, the other raiseth the walls and roof. This informs the 
judgment, that stirs up the affections. What good use is there of those 
affections that run before the judgment? or of those walls that want a 
foundation ?” ‘T'o this the Bishop adds, “ For my part, I have spent 
the greater half of my life in this station of our holy service; I thank 
God, not unpainfully, nor unprofitably. But there is no one thing 
whereof I repent so much, as not to have bestowed more hours in this 
public exercise of catechism, in regard whereof | would quarrel with 
my very sermons, and wish that a great part of them had been ex- 
changed for this preaching conference. ‘Those other divine discourses 
enrich the brain and the tongue; this settles the heart. ‘Those others 
are but the descants to this plain song. Contemn it not, my brethren, 
for the easy and noted homeliness, The most excellent and most 
beneficial things are most familiar.” 

To this testimony of one of the most eminent prelates of our church 
may be added the example of those whose ministerial labours have 
sanctified their memory and enhanced their authority amongst us. 
Thus of the venerable George Herbert, it is said, that he was himself 
constant in catechising every Sunday in the afternoon, and as a cure 
for the decay of piety and the contempt for the clergy that then too 
generally prevailed, he thought nothing would be so efficient as for the 
clergy “ to restore the great and neglected duty of catechising, on which 


the salvation of so many of the poor and ignorant lay people does 
depend.” 
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From the life of Archbishop Ussher, we learn how strongly this emi- 
nent prelate also insisted on this important exercise, desiring his clergy 
“ that, besides the catechising of the youth before public prayers, they 
should, after the first and second lesson, spend about half an hour in a 
brief and plain opening the principles of religion in the public cate- 
chism, and after that preach also.” Another eminent divine of the 
same period, Dr. Hammond, in his life by Dr, Fell, is spoken of as 
having made it his constant practice, in the warmer season of the year, 
to spend an hour before evening prayer in catechising, whereat the 

rents and older sort were wont to be present, and from whence (as 

e with comfort was used to say) “ they reaped more benefit than from 
his sermons.” 

I have selected these examples and passages as commentaries on the 
extract from Hooker with which I commenced. The authorities thus 
quoted are those of cotemporaries or immediate successors in the 
ministry of him whose praise is in all the churches, and whom every 
writer of succeeding times has agreed to look back to as an authority. 

Having shown, in my preceding communications, what may be looked 
upon as the authorized teaching of the church, as delivered in the in- 
junctions and articles of her rulers, I was desirous of showing, in those 
whose names stand highest in her rolls, what was the practice of the 
eminent cotemporaries of Hooker, and of the age in which the church 
went through her severest trials. The share which the neglect of cate- 
chising had in producing those trials and sufferings, emanating as they 
did very materially from the ignorance and-unsettled state of Christian 
+ ne I have already alluded to, and in an extract from Evelyn’s 

emoirs, I think I am fully borne out in it. Of his own practice he 
thus speaks (1655): “On Sunday afternoon I frequently staid at 
home to catechise and instruct my family, these exercises universally 
ceasing inthe parish churches, so as people had no principles, and grew 
very ignorant of even the common points of Christianity.” 

I have already, in preceding communications on this subject, referred 
to those of more modern days, 1 may say of our own, who have taken 
a conspicuous part in endeavouring to restore this primitive practice, 
amongst whom must ever be most honourably mentioned Archdeacon 
Bather.* Based as their authority is on the expediency of this pre- 
scribed exercise of the church, we must recollect that in all cases such 
expediency presupposes a Scriptural basis and authority, and in deter- 
mining the expediency, or considering the urgency, of what the church 
requires, we must examine the Scriptures attentively, and see whether, 
in practice and by precept, they agree with the spirit of our proposi- 
tion. Now, we have numerous passages, as well in the Old as in the 
New Testament, bearing on the usages of the Jewish and early 
Christian church ; and when, considering the necessity of such a pro- 
vision for the spiritual edification of the younger members of the com- 
munity, and the instruction of all, it must needs be very strongly in 
favour of it, that the same means should have been resorted to in 


* See a very valuable Charge by the Archdeacon, on this subject, delivered in 
June, 1835. 
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different ages to effect the same purpose, and that these means should 
have received the sanction of Holy Writ. The reason assigned for 
the favour in which both Noah and Abraham were held, is the same. 
(See Gen. vi. 9; vii, 1, 18, 19.) “ Noah was a just man and perfect 
in his generations ;’ and God knew of Abraham “that he would 
command his children and his household after him.’’ From these 

ssages alone we mnight only be entitled to argue that the virtues of 
the father, according to the peculiar blessing of obedience, descended 
to the son; but combining them, it is evident how high a preeminence 
was awarded to that “ training of the child in the way that he should 
go,” of which the wise man speaks in the Proverbs. To the same 
effect were the injunctions of the lawgiver who, (Deut, iv. 9,) exhort- 
ing the people not to forget the mercies of God, directed them to 
“teach them to their sons, and to their sons’ sons.” And again, 
(Deut. vi. 6, 7,) was not content that these things that he commanded 
them should be in their hearts, but that they should teach them 
diligently unto their children, and speak of them “ when thou sittest 
in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Referring to the Scripture alone, I do not feel myself entitled to ap- 
peal to the well-known care and provision of the Jewish church for 
the edification of its children. Numerous are the passages in which 
an evident or supposed reference is made to their customs on this 
point.* In these we may be mistaken; we may, through a mis- 
taken zeal for a theory, press the letter of a passage into a more en- 
tire support of that theory than the spirit carefully considered would 
admit. Inthe general inference from the examples and precepts of 
Scripture, we cannot be misled. We cannot doubt that the foregoing 
strongly inculeate the duty of carefully teaching and instructing chil- 
dren, and of imbuing them from their earliest youth with those prin- 
ciples and precepts, in the strength of which we ourselves stand. 

The exhortations of the New ‘Testament are equally strong, and, 
without reference to their results in the establishment of an order of 
catechists, and a distinct class of catechumens in the primitive 
chureh, we may say that the anxiety they display for the bringing up 
of the younger portion of the Christian household “ in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,” (Eph. vi. 4,) is in full accordance with 
His gracious invitation, who summoned “ young children to be brought 
unto him, and chid those who forbade them, because of such is the 
kingdom of God.” ‘Feed my lambs,” is one of our Lord’s last diree- 
tions to his disciples ; and in a similar spirit, as our great Exemplar, he 
had himself been subject unto those who had the charge of his educa- 
tion, (Luke, ii, 51, 52,) and increased in wisdom as he grew in 
stature, until, evenin the tender years of childhood “amidst the doctors,” 
“all that heard him were astonished at his understanding and his 
answers.” Dy St. Paul, ‘Timothy is commended ; and the zeal of 


_ * See Luke, i. 1 to 4; Rom. ii, 20; Heb, vi. 1, 2; v. 12, 13; Luke, ii, 46; 2 Tim. 
1, 13, 
Vou. XXX.—September, Is 16. Z 
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his mother and grandmother spoken of, as those who had so brought 
him up in the faith, as “from a child having known the Scriptures,” 
And it is the particular exhortation of St. Peter to each of us, “ That 
we be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh us a 
reason of the hope that is in us.” “ Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.” So easily can we be enabled to give 
the reason the Scripture requires, by having that reason duly set 
before us. The Scripture must be rightly divided according to the 
capacity of the hearer, The milk and strong meat of the Gospel 


must not be confounded, nor can the superstructure be raised till the 


foundation be well and securely laid. ‘T’o the Athenians, learned as 


they were, the preaching of Paul was babbling. ‘To the assembled: 
multitudes at Pentecost, the gift of tongues was the inspiration of 
drunkenness. But where did the truth lie? Was it with the 
apostles, divinely inspired, but speaking languages not understood, 
or was it with their accusers? Was it with Paul on Mars’ hill, or 
with the seekers of some new thing, who were blown about by every 
wind of doctrine, and steady to none? Truth, in both instances, was 
undoubtedly with those whom human wisdom and learning despised. 
They had no principles in common. ‘Their minds, through utter 
ignorance of the efficacy of faith, or of the elements of truth, were 
totally incapable, not only of receiving, but of understanding the 
preaching of the apostles. May it not sometimes be so also with us? 
Are the minds and temperament of a Christian congregation (I speak 
not of the low and ignorant) always so disciplined and seasoned with 
the elevated truths of our religion, that they are capable of deriving 
its full benefit from the word of God when faithfully preached to us? 
Is there nothing in our day to interfere, as of old among the polished 
Athenians, with the full force of conviction on the mind? Let us not 
then blink the question in determining the importance of catechising 
for the instruction of all classes in our Christian community. The 
rulers of our church have intimated that itis not designed merely for 
the young, but for the ignorant—for both parent and child—that each 
may assist to edify the other, and both grow up together in the culti- 
vation of those principles, reiterated and impressed by precept on 
ee and line upon line, which form the scriptural basis of our 
belief. Yours, &c. Sam. Best. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. What cometh only of 
God's gift ?—That his faithful people can do unto him true and laud- 
able service.—James, i. 17. 

2. How are God’s people here described ?—<As his faithful people. 

+ Can they be God’s people unless they be faithful >—No.—Heb. 
xi. 6. 
4. To do, then, true and laudable service to God, what must even 


his faithful people have ?—His grace and assistance.—1] Cor. xv. 10; 
Eph, ii. 8, 9, 
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5. What, therefore, do we pray God to grant ?—“ That we may so 
faithfully serve him in this life, that we fail not finally to attain his 
heavenly promises.” 

6. Through what shall we attain to these heavenly promises P— 
Through faith.—Heb. vi. 11, 12; Rev. ii. 10. 

7. How does the Epistle show us this?—In pointing out that “the 
Scripture has concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of 
Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” 

8. What erroneous impression does this passage remove ?—That 
the law was the fulfilment of the promise made to Abraham. 

9. Was that promise made before the law ?—Yes, 430 yeurs, 

10. Why, then, could it not be its fulfilment ?>—Because “ if the in- 
heritance be of the law, it is no more of promise.’ 

~11. How do you understand this ?—If the inheritance be gained by 
fulfilling the law, then is it of debt, and not of God’s grace by pro- 
mise.—Rom. iv. 4,5; Rom. iii, 19, 20. 

12. What instance does the Gospel give us of these mistaken views? 
—That of the lawyer tempting our Lord. 

13. What knowledge did he seek ?—How he should attain eternal 
life. 

14, How did our Lord answer him ?—He led him to answer him- 
self out of the law. 

15, What did this declare to be the conditions of eternal life >— 
“That he should love God with all the heart, with all the soul, the 
strength, and the mind.” 

16. Was he satisfied with this explanation ?—No. 
justify himself. 

17. But could he justify himself?—No.—Rom, iii, 20, (supra ;) 
Gal. ii. 16; Gal. iii, 11, 12; Titus, iii. 5, 

18. By what did our Lord show him the extent of his duty ?—By 
the parable of the good Samaritan. 

19. What will this teach us that we pray for in the Collect >—How 
we may faithfully serve God. 1 

20. What, then, are we taught, both in Epistle and Gospel, as to the 
attainment of God’s heavenly promises ?—That they can be attained 
only by faith of Jesus Christ working in us by love. 


He sought to 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. What are the three principal graces of the Gospel ?—Faith, hope, 
and charity.—1 Cor. xiii, 13. 

2. What do you mean in asking the increase of them ?— That they 
may increase in us, that our hearts may be more and more possessed 
and influenced by them.—Phil. i. 9. 7 

3. Are these graces the groundwork or beginning of others ?—Yes, 
of all the virtues of Christianity —2 Peter, i. 5, 6, 7. 

4. What is it that God promises ?—Eternal life. 

5. What does it teach us is necessary to those who would obtain 
this *—T hat they should love that which God commands. 
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__- 6, What is this?—That we should love God, and keep his com. 
mendments.—Matt. xxii. 37; John, xiv. 15, 16, 21, 23; Rev. xxii, 
14. | 

7. What, then, are the graces by the increase of which we shall be 
enabled to do this ?—Faith, hope, and charity. 

&. Does any one of them appear more connected than another with 
the love of God and our neighbour ? 

9, Why is this said to be the greatest, 1 Cor. xiii. 13 ?—Because 
it never fails, but goes with the soul to heaven. 

10. Does the love of that which God commands include the in- 
crease of these graces ?—Yes. 

11. What does the Epistle teach us?—To avoid the works of the 
flesh, and to cultivate the fruits of the Spirit. 

12. How are these fruits of the Spirit described in the Collect ?— 
As the increase of faith, hope, and charity. 

13. What is the subject of the Gospel?—The cure of the ten 

rs. 

arr What was the character of leprosy ?—That it was incurable, 
except by miracle—by the finger of God. 

15. Of what was it considered typical ?—Of sin. As sin defiles 
and renders unclean the body through the works of the flesh. 

16. What is the only remedy for sin ?—The blood of Jesus Christ. 
—1 John, i. 7; Eph. i. 7. 

17. What will the reception of Jesus Christ in our hearts produce 
in us?—The increase of faith, hope, and charity—the growth of the 
fruits of the Spirit—the love of those things which God commands. 

18. What did the conduct of this Samaritan prove ?—His faith and 
charity—his love and gratitude to God. 

19, What did his peculiar circumstances show ?—That faith is the 
condition of acceptance.—John, i. 12, 13. 

20. How does the Collect intimate this?—By teaching us to pray 
for the increase of faith, hope, and charity, that we may thereby be 
enabled to love what God commands. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. What do we first pray for in the Collect ?—That God will keep 
his church with his perpetual mercy. — 

2. What is meant by the church ?—The whole body of Christians. 
The followers and disciples of Jesus, | 

3. Is this spoken of in Scripture as a body ?—Yes, and as the body 
of Christ.—Eph. i. 23; iv. 12; Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 12, 27. 

4. Under what other images is it described ?—As a fold.—John, 
x. 16. As God's building.—1 Cor. iii. 9, compared with Eph. iv. 12. 

5. In these and similar passages is its union as one body described ? 
—Yes.—Rom. xii. 5, supra; 1 Cor, xii. 13,20; Eph. iv. 4, 5, 6, 25. 

6. Was it intended to exist as a body in all succeeding ages ?—Yes. 
—John, xvii. 11,20; Matth. xvi. 18; Jer. xxxii. 38,39,40. 

7. What must the health of every body depend on ?—On the health 
of its members. 
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8. How does the prayer of the Collect appear to recognise this ?— 
Tn teaching us to eine grace for ourselves and the members of the 
church. 

9. Does it make any admission that proves the necessity for the 
es that our frailty is such that without God we cannot 
but fall. 

10. Is this according to the teaching of Scripture ?—Yes.—Jer. x. 
23; Matth. xxvi. 41. 

11, For what are we there taught to pray ?—That God, through 
Jesus Christ, will keep us from all things hurtful, and lead us to all 
things profitable to our salvation. 

12. What may we consider essential to the keeping, that is, to the 
holy keeping, of the church and its members?—lIst, a pure faith ; 
2ndly, a holy practice. 

13. Does the Epistle point out how the purity of faith is corrupted ? 
—Yes. By false teachers. 

14. Does it also point out in them a want of holiness ?—Yes. They 
who were circumcised, nevertheless did not keep the law. : 

15. Does it point out to us the effect of a pure faith on our hearts ? 
—Yes. We are to become “new creatures.” —2 Cor. v. 17. 

16. Are we taught in it also that St. Pauli was subject to the frailty 
we confess?—Yes. ‘He bore in his body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

17. How was he enabled to overcome this ?—By God's grace, for 
which we also pray.—2 Cor. xii. 9. 

18. How does the Gospel teach us to avoid things hurtful ?—By 
avoiding devotion of ourselves to the world or mammon. 

19. How to seek things profitable to our salvation? “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” Tim. iv, 8. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. What is the first prayer of the Collect ?— That God would 
cleanse and defend his church.” 

2. Of what is that church composed ?—Of the whole body of 
Christians. 

3. What are the conditions constituting a church ?—See Article 19. 

4. What proves that it is the visible church for which the Collect 
prays ?—'The church triumphant is beyond the corrupting influences 
of the world. ; 

5. Is the church in Scripture represented as free from corruptions ? 
—No. See Matth. xiii. 47, and 24—30; Eph. v. 25, 26, 27. 

6. What is to be the part of individual Christians in this work ?— 
They are to season the world by their faith and holy conversation.— 
See Matth. v 13; Mark, ix. 49, 50; Col. iv. 6. 

7. What confession of our inability to do this of ourselves is made in 
the Collect ?—-The church cannot continue in safety without God's 
succour,—Ps, xxxvii. 39; Eph. ii. 8. 

8. What are our means of sanctification ?—The Word of God,— 
John; xvii. 17. 
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9. By what do we pray that it may be preserved ?—By God's help 
and goodness, ' 
10. How does the Epistle speak of the church ?—It speaks of it as 
the “whole family in heaven and earth” which is named after our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 

11. As members of that family what does St. Paul pray for us ?— 
“ That we may be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man ; that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith; that, being rooted 
and grounded in love, we may be able to comprehend with all saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; to know the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that we may be filled with all 
the fulness of God,”’ 

12. Does the Apostle in this point out how the church is to be 
_ cleansed ?—Yes. By God’s Spirit working in the inner man, that is, 
cleansing the heart. 

13. What does he point out as the further effect of this ?—That 
Christ will dwell in our hearts by faith. 

14, What are we told that our bodies, when thus cleansed, will be- 
come ?—Temples of the Holy Ghost.—1 Cor. iii, 16, 17; vi. 19, 
2 Cor. vi, 16. 

15. Is the church or kingdom of God, then, a spiritual building >— 
Yes. “The kingdom of God is within us.” — Luke, xvii. 21; 
Rom. xiv. 17. 

16. Does the Apostle further point out what shall be the effect of 
this entire possession of our hearts by God’s Spirit and faith >—Yes. 
«“ That being rooted and grounded,” &c. &c. See 1], supra. 

17. What do the breadth, length, depth, and height, refer to ?——-To 
the church “ God's building.””"—1 Cor, iii, 9. 

18, What, then, are we to be thus enabled to comprehend ?—The 
nature and character of the “ church of God” or “ kingdom of heaven,” 
- “the whole family in heaven and earth named after Jesus Christ.” 

19. From what instance are we encouraged to hope that individual 
holiness may tend to preserve the church ?—That of the mediation of 
Abraham at the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

20. How does the Gospel appear to be connected with the subject 
of the Collect ?—It points out in the resurrection the sure foundation 
on which the church and the faith of the Christian are built.—1 Cor. 
xv. 14, 17, 19. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


1. Into how many petitions is the Collect divided ?—Two.—Ist, 
That God's grace may prevent and follow us ; and 2nd, That we may 
be continually given to all good works. 

2. Is the second a consequence of the first?——Yes.—We can only 
do good works by God’s grace.—John, xv. 4, 5; Rom. ix. 16 ; 2 Cor. 
iii, 6; 1 Cor, xv. 10. 

3. What do you understand by preventing us ?—Coming before ; 
literally, not giving us his grace, so as in the first instance to enable 
us to set about doing what is pleasing in his sight, 

4. How does the 10th Article express this ?—See 10th Article. 
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é What passage of Scripture appears exactly to express this ?— 
Phil. ii. 13, 

6, What do you understand this to teach ?—That God must begin, 

codperate with, and bring to a good end, every work of his by his 
e. 

7. This being given, what are we to see to on our parts ?—That we 
be continually given to all good works, 

8, In what way does the Epistle teach us this?—It calls on us to 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called. 

9. What was this vocation ?—Unto holiness.—Rom. i. 71; 
Thess. iv. 7. 

10, What did we undertake when we were so called ?—<As soldiers 
and servants of Christ, to renounce the devil and all his works, &c. 
&c., as well as to keep all the commandments of God, and to walk in 
them all the days of our life. 

11, How are we to walk worthy of this calling ?—* In all holiness 
and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love.’’ 

12. What would be the practical effect of this on the whole body ? 
—That it would be united and sanctified, there being one body and 
one spirit pervading that body. 

13. What prevents this >—Our deficiencies and differences, 

. 14. Does the Gospel afford us any instance of such differences ?— 
Yes.—As to the observance of the Sabbath. 

15, How was this set at rest by our Lord ?—By his showing them, 
by their own practices, that their differences were about nothing. 

16. What was the golden rule he laid down on the observance of 
the Sabbath ?—*« That it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day.”— 
Matt. xii. 12. 

17. What injunction of the Apostle does our conduct disobey ?— 
“ We are not lowly and meek, long-suffering, forbearing one another 
in love, or endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 

18. In what part of the Gospel is this lowliness and meekness en- 
forced ?—In the concluding parable. 

19. Are meekness and humility the necessary fruits of the grace of 
God ?—Yes.—Matt. v. 5; Gal. v. 22, 23. 

20. What shall these combined produce in us ?—‘ They shall make 
us continually to be given to all good works.” 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


[Tae pressure of correspondence this month renders it impossible to 
find room for Notices and Reviews of Books. ] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND M.CZERSKI. 
Wuat will be the final result of the movement which has been 


going on for some time in Germany, it is not very easy to con- 
jyecture, but it seems already pretty clear, that no sufficient 
reason has yet a gg for the sanguine hopes which some 
persons entertained at its commencement. On the contrary, it 
seems far more likely, that the internal movement in the direc- 
tion of really scriptural and catholic reform which had been 
going on and gaining strength in various parts of the Continent 
for several years, will be found to have received a considerable 
check and interruption from the obviously rationalistic tenden- 
cies and doctrines of many of the parties concerned in the late 
secessions, as well as from the schismatical spirit which almost 
all of them have displayed. To have expected Germans to copy 
the English reformation would have been unreasonable. But 
had they adhered to its spirit, so far as to reverence the primitive 
and apostolic character of the church, and to renounce merely 
what was novel and erroneous, not_only would these seceders be 
in a happier condition themselves, but their example would have 
had a more salutary, or rather—to speak more truly—a less mis- 
chievous effect on those in the Roman church who had begun 
to perceive the erroneousness of some of the dogmas of their 
communion, and the serious objections which can be made to 
her offices of worship. It is not very easy to ascertain what the 
opinions of some of these new reformers really are: but, if there 
be any truth in the statements contained in some letters which 
have lately appeared in the Record newspaper, their example 
must act rather as a warning than otherwise, to those whom they 
have left behind them in the church of Rome. In the Record of 
the 13th instant there were printed two letters, distinctly charging 
M. Czerski and his fellow-labourer, M. Post,—who, it would 
seem, are at present in England,—with rationalism in the most 
offensive form. These letters received a reply from M. Czerski 
and M. Post, not in the Record, but in the Times newspaper: a 
reply which seems far from satisfactory—and by no means as 
explicit in its denial of the charges brought against them, as one 
might have expected — if, indeed, such denial can be given. 
Their reply was followed by a letter in the Zimes from one of 
their accusers,—and a letter in the Record of the 24th inst. from 
the other. The subject is so curious that it seemed desirable to 
preserve the whole of the correspondence here, as it is not at all 


unlikely it may be convenient to be able to refer to it at some 
future time. 
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(From the Rucorp, Aug, 13th, 1846.) 


We certainly experience great regret in publishing the two following | 


letters, especially as they bear on the character and proceedings of 
M. Czerski. Of this individual, who we understand is now in England, 
we had hoped better things. But fallen from the faith, as he appears 
to have done by the joint testimony of different witnesses, it is impos- 
sible he should be at present received as a faithful follower of the Lord 
Jesus, either by individuals, or far less by an association of orthodox 
and evangelical Christian men. The letters are the following:— 


ANTI-ROMANIST MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


To the Editor of the Record. 


Sir.—Your readers are aware of the lamentable direction which 
this movement has generally assumed. Yet there was a hope that a 

different character might have been, by God's blessing, gradually 
given to it, through the agency of the Schneidemihl feeders and the 
flocks, professing the apostolical faith, who are dependant upon Czerski. 
This hope is, alas! lost to us. I have before me a letter from one of 
the deputies, present at what is called a synod, which was held in 
Schneidemiuhl at the end of last month. It appears that he and the 
Rev. Dr. Jettimar, the pastor of the apostolical flock in Berlin, were the 
only individuals who raised a protest, condemning the declaration of 
the meeting against the confession of the ever-blessed Trinity, the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and the personality of the Holy Ghost! 
When, at the opening of the session, the Berlin deputy alluded to the 
Godhead of Christ, the president, the Rev. Mr. Post, of Posen, asked 
him, in a tone of sarcastic irony, “* What! do you really believe that 
Christ was the Son of God?” And upon his replying that he knew 
it, and had a living experience of the truth, the president answered by 
a look of contempt and a shrug of his shoulders. And again, when 
the assembly rejected the “ Apostles’ Creed,” when the Rev. Dr. 
Jettmar and his coadjutor earnestly implored them to retain it in an 
unmutilated form, Mr. Post observed to them, that it ** contains ar- 
rant nonsense!"’ (Zs enthallet groben Unsinn.) Czerski was then called 
upon by the Berlin elder to recollect the sacred character of the cause, 
in behalf of which the meeting had come together, and to discounte- 
nance such offensive remarks, as well as support apostolical doctrine ; 
but he answered, that he saw nothing oljectionable in the president’s 
observations, and, for his own part, was averse to all symbols, and 
should vote for the rejection of any,—making Scripture the normal 
rule, 

Such are the fruits of the convention concluded between Ronge and 
Czerski, at Rawich, in February last; and the Berlin congregation of 
Seceders, under Dr. Jettmar, is the only body of them, which, by 
God's grace, has held, and continues to hold fast “to the doctrine 
once delivered to the saints.” He and their elder left the Schneide- 
mihl meeting in disgust, before its sittings were concluded ; but not 
before entering a protest against the protocol of its proceedings, as 


being unfaithfully and untruthfully drawn up. In vain did they a, 
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by every argument which faith and love could use, to direct he meet- 
ing from its unholy course. 
remain, sir, your very faithful servant, 
5th August, 1846 ANGLICANUS.* 


As has been observed, these letters were not answered in the 
Record, but in the Times. The editor of the Record, however, 
reprinted the reply of M. Czerski and M. Post, from the Times, 


and along with it he has given the rejoinders of Anglicanus 
and Mr. Mayers. 


To the Editor of the Record. 


Sir,—Having very recently visited the north of Germany, where I 
had occasion to observe the present movement in the Roman-catholic 
church, and the particular character of those who have, of late, 
separated from its communion, and assumed the name of German 
catholics, I beg to address you, in the hope that you will do me the 
favour to publish this communication in your journal, as I feel anxious 
to disabuse the public mind from the erroneous impression which ob- 
tains so widely in reference to these points. 

It might renee have been expected, from the very peculiarity of 
the times in which we live, that a movement like that now in progress 
throughout Germany—having for its aim and object an extensive 
secession from the church of Rome, a rejection of its errors and cor- 
ruptions, and an introduction of a purer creed and mode of worship 
—would not only be regarded by the religious public of this country 
with feelings of deep interest and anxiety, but call forth also its most 
lively and devout sympathies and offers of assistance. It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that, on the first rise of Ronge and his 
party, and when promise appeared to be given of a second Reforma- 
tion—equal, if not in extent, at least in value to that of Luther— 
expectation should have risen to such a height in this country, and 
that efforts were being made to aid in the work. But the wonder 
now is, that the real character and complexions of the parties having 
become manifest and clearly established, there should still exist a 
strong disposition on the part of a great portion of the English 
public, to look favourably upon the work, and to believe, what is 
boldly and stoutly maintained by a religious periodical, that “ the 
movement is of God.” The fact is, that the whole movement has 
taken a decidedly rationalistic and sceptical tendency and direction ; 
and it appears, that in rejecting the errors of the church of Rome, 
the German catholics, as a body, have at the same time cast away 
the fundamental truths of the church of God. In illustration of 
this, I would here make mention of a sentence—which, though not 
very elegant, is yet very expressive and to the point—recently ut- 
tered by Gossner, of Berlin, in one of his sermons; and which is to 
the effect, that “ the German catholics made for themselves a coffin to 
bury the pope in, but unhappily they made the coffin too large, and 
buried therein, at the same time, the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ The meaning 


* We have, of course, the name of our Correspondent.—Editor of the Record. 
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is obvious, that, in renouncing the errors of popery, they renounced } | 
simultaneously the truth as it is in Jesus. And looking at the general 
tenour of their recently published creeds, confessions, sermons, and 
periodical literature, together with the language held by their ac- 
knowledged teachers, it is impossible, however painful it may be, to 
arrive at any other conclusion. Allowing that the city of Berlin, the 
capital of the Prussian dominions, and where the movement is most 
active and important—giving tone, as it were, to the rest of Germany 
—may be supposed to present as fair specimens of the theological views 
and opinions held and received by the German catholics; I beg to 
furnish you with an extract from a sermon preached in that city, on 
last Ascension-day, Thursday, 21st May, 1846, by Dr. Brauner, a 
notable teacher of that party. ‘“ The festival of the Ascension,” Dr. 
Brauner observed, ‘‘ commemorated in accordance with the most 
ancient (uralten) institutions of the church of Rome, has for us no 
longer any existence, (ist fir uns nicht mehr vorhanden,)* inasmuch 
as it was not celebrated in the earliest ages of the church, and that 
its very origin is doubtful. And indeed, wherefore should there be 
at all such festival? It is evident that a man made of flesh and blood 
cannot elevate himself in a cloud; and Jesus was in this condition, he 
was made of flesh and blood, for he ate and drank with his disciples 
‘to the last. And, moreover, whither was he to have ascended? Ac- 
cording to the latest discoveries in astronomy, since the days of Galileo 
and Kepler, the representations of the heavens (die Vorstellung vom 
Himmel) have become completely changed; and the notions introduced | 
from heathenism, of a local heaven, as the abode of the blessed, must 
now-a-days be given up.t Salvation does not depend on the belief 
in obsolete dogmas (Die Seligkeit hangt nicht ab von dem Glauben 
an uralten Dogmen) such as the ascension of Christ, his resurrection, 
his descent into hell, and his second coming tojudgment. The king- 
dom of heaven is here upon the earth, and they only are made partakers 
thereof, who, by the light of reason, walk in the way of a pure 
brotherly love, and strive for the continual purification of the heart.” 
“ We are reproached for being given to the act of pulling down 
too much (Man wirft uns vor, dass wir zu viel niederreissen) but Luther 
and Calvin also pulled down much, and the former would have over- 
thrown still more, if his mind had not been warped by the doctrine of 
justification by faith (wen er nicht in seiner Idee von der Rechtferti- 
gung durch den Glauben befangen gewesen wire). We are now 
living three hundred years in advance; and to us is given to purify 
religious opinions, and to bring mankind to a state of self-knowledge - 
— haben die Aufgabe die Religions begriffe zu lautern und zum 
elbstbewusstsein zu bringen).” 


_* T purposely transcribe portions of the original, to be most correct, 

[t The childishness of these objections is marvellous, as coming from reasonable 
men, were it not that Scripture leads us into the secret, as well as every other trath 
important for us to know. A man, refusing to receive the kingdom of heaven as a 
little child, will not only, as our Saviour assures us, never enter therein ; but, pur- 
suing such investigations in his own spirit and wisdom, will presently believe his 
own lie, and wander into any and every description of error, folly, and sin.—Editor 
of the Record.] 
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Such language is too plain and obvious to stand in need of any 
explanation or comment, I deem it, however, necessary to add, that 
I found at Berlin that the person who commands the greatest share 
‘of influence among the German catholics, who enjoys their confidence, 
and gives impulse and direction to their movements, is Mr. Mauritius 
Miiller; and who candidly and frankly owned to me, that the views 
thus propounded by Dr. Brauner, are those in general circulation 
and credit among the German catholics. Of Mr. Mauritius Miiller 
I desire to speak in terms of sincere respect, as I have to acknow- 
ledge his remarkable courtesy and kinduess, and, above all, his manly 
candour and frankness. He never scrupled for a moment, though 
admonished of my intention to publish our communications, to admit 
that the position of the German catholics was decidedly of a ratio- 
nalistic character; that with them Christianity was chiefly regarded 
and honoured as the historical development of the great ideas of the 
Godhead, of immortality, of virtue, and of brotherly love; and, as it 
regards the doctrines of the Trinity, the divine Sonship of Christ, of 
justification by faith, and of the influence of the Holy Ghost, they 
are received in a limited sense, and only so far as they are capable of 
being explained and grasped by the human understanding. And 
when I mention that Mauritius Miiller has lately published a new 
edition of the New Testament Scriptures, now in use among the 
German catholics, that he is the author of their catechisms, creeds, 
and confessions ; and, moreover, that he is the editor of the periodical 
published at Berlin, and entitled, The Catholic Church Reform, which 
is, in fact, the avowed organ of their divinity, I think I have said 
enough to show that some weight and authority may be attached to 
the expressed opinions of that individual with reference to his party. 

And before 1 conclude, I feel it also my duty to state, in reference 
to Czerski, who seems to occupy at present a considerable portion of 
public attention, that I was assured by Mauritius Miiller—formerly a 
fellow-collegian of Czerski's, until lately a member of the Schneide- 
miihl community, and whose father and brother are still attached to 
that body, and hold prominent offices in that church—that Czerski 
continues to adhere to the Confession of the Council of Leipsic, 
that he is still identified with the German catholics in their creeds 
and confessions; and that, in Germany at least, he had taken no 
steps to renounce their theology and repudiate their connexions. 
Moreover I was assured, also, at the very beginning of last June, by 
Mr. Beyer, of Berlin, well known in this country, that a deputation 
from that city had lately been sent to Czerski, to seek to prevail on 
him to renounce the Confessions of the Council of Leipsic, to with- 
draw from the body of the German catholics, and to unite himself 
witha purer church, but that he, after much vacillation, had refused. 

‘Having thus limited myself, in my remarks, as much as possible to 
a mere statement of facts, I am led to believe that you will be the 
more disposed to give insertion to this letter in your paper. 


1 remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
M. J. Mayers. 


Langham Vicarage, Holt, Norfolk, Aug. 11, 1846. 
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(From the Recorn, Aug. 24th, 1846.) 
Oor readers at large would observe the letters of two correspondents 
in the Record of the 13th instant, referring to the above gentleman. 
M. Czerski has made no reply through that medium by which the 
charge was instituted against him ; but he has published the following 
letter in the Times journal. He says :—. 


THE GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—As you have from time to time given an account of the move- 
ments of the Christian catholics in Germany, and as you are ever 
ready to espouse the cause of the injured, we venture to hope that you 
will not refuse us an opportunity of vindicating our character from the 
sage mis-statements and calumnies contained in a letter from the Rev, 

. J. Mayers to a contemporary publication, published on the 15th 
inst., and which seems expressly calculated to question our sincerity, 
and cast suspicion upon us, and to lower us in the estimation of a 
whole nation. Mr, Mayers has thought fit to break the staff of con- 
demnation over us, by identifying our cause with that of the German 
catholics in connexion with Ronge, which party, we regret to say, has 
become totally rationalistic. We feel it to be our duty, for the in- 
terests of Christianity, to reply publicly to these heavy accusations, 
before God and the English nation, in the midst of which we providen- 
tially find ourselves. First of all, we would ask the Rev. Gentleman 
what has induced him to condemn a matter of which he has no per- 
sonal knowledge? It is true, he refers to the testimony of Messrs, 
Mihler and Beier, of Berlin; but why not judge of us and our works 
by our words, our actions, and our published confessions of faith, since 
these are publicly known, and he might have had access to them? If 
he had been anxious to ascertain the truth, and to give a correct esti- 
mate of our religious views, he should have sought to become ac- 
quainted with ourselves, without resting on the statements of these 
men, who have hitherto sought in vain to gain us over to their party, 
and who on that account have assumed the attitude of enemies. What 
Mr. Mayers has stated may be believed in a country where we are 
strangers; in Germany it would not be credited, for all Germany 
knows how decidedly we have repudiated the Leipsic Confession as 
being unchristian. And yet he ventures to mention that “ Czerski 
continues to adhere to the Confession of the Council of Leipsic,” and 
that he is still identified with the German catholics in their ereeds and 
confessions, All Germany is aware with what determination we have 
both contended, in all the public journals of the country, against the 
infidelity of Ronge, and how much we have thereby incurred the 
hatred of his whole party; and yet Mr. Mayers would identify us 
with that very party. All Germany knows with what fervour of 
spirit we have confessed our faith in the incarnation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and His vicarious sacrifice, in opposition to rationalistie infi- 
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delity ; and yet Mr. Mayers declares before the Christian public that 
we had denied and rejected these fundamental truths of Christianity. 
The first article of our Confession of Faith, drawn up during the late 
synod at Schneidemihl, and now in the press, begins with the words, 
“ We believe that God has revealed himself to man in a supernatural 
manner,’ by which we clearly show that it is not human reason, but 
Divine revelation, from which alone we derive the knowledge of say- 
ing truth ; and yet Mr. Mayers acquses us of rationalistic views. 

In regard to the relative importance of Holy Scripture and eccle- 
siastical symbols, we speak in the same Confession, art. 3, as follows :— 
“ The Divine doctrine (Gotteslehre) which the Lord Jesus Christ 
gave to man, and his Divine example, is our way, our truth, and our 
life. We find both in their original purity in sacred Scripture alone, 
and we therefore consider it as the only source of Divine truth. The 
ecclesiastical symbols which were confessed in Various ages serve as 
an exposition of the manner in which Christian doctrine was under- 
stood at these times; as such we receive them, especially the first of 
these cecumenical symbols. Buf we are bound by them no further 
than as their substance and form are in accordance with holy writ.” 
Notwithstanding this, another correspondent in the same paper main- 
tains, that Czerski is averse to all symbols. Of the Apostles’ Creed, 
we say, in art. 4 of the same document, “ We consider every one of 
its articles in complete harthony with Holy Scripture, and therefore 
we use it in our worship, and in the instruction of the young.” And 
yet it is asserted in England, that at the last synod at Schneidemthl 
this creed had been rejected, and that one of the undersigned, the 
president of that synod, expressed himself, in regard to this creed, 
that it contained “ arrant nonsense !” while, on the contrary, when an 
attack was made during that synod upon the article respecting 
* Christ’s descent into hell,” the president declared expressly, “ that 
the Apostolic Confession was a brief extract from holy writ, and was 
in accordance with his own views and that of his community.” (See 
the minutes of the synod.) Art. 5 maintains the scriptural views of 
the Trinity ; art. 7, the depravity of human nature. 

In conclusion: in regard to what is said of Messrs. Zettman and 
Beier, who attended the synod as deputies from Berlin, it will appear 
from the minutes of synod to be perfectly untrue that this conflict 
with the synod arose from their defence of orthodox doctrines, since, 
with the exception above mentioned, these were never called in 
question ; but it arose from the circumstance of their wishing to alter 
the formula of baptism, and to introduce episcopal government as 
exclusively of divine institution. We have firmly resisted every at- 
tempt to impose human institutions upon us, and, by the grace of 
God, shall continue to do so, committing our cause to Him who 
judgeth righteously. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
JOHANNES CZERSKI. 


AvocusTin Post. 
Edgware Road, London, Aug, 18, 1846, — 
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This letter has been seen by our two correspondents ; and we have | 
received from them the following communications in consequence, — 
—the first of them addressed to the editor of the Zimes :— : 


To, the Editor of the Times. 


Sir.—A communication which I addressed to a contemporary 
journal, having produced a reply from Messrs. Czerski and Post, 
which is contained in your paper of this day, I am induced to claim 
your indulgence to them. | 

It is painful, indeed, to me to be compelled to give any reason for 
not accepting the evidence which they adduce, in refutation of the 
Report of the transactions at the late (so-called) synod of Schneide- 
mihl, which was made by Mr. Beier, one of the elders of the apos- 
tulic catholic flock, at Berlin. I cannot accept it against the testi- 
mony of an individaal, who is much esteemed by many ministers and 
laymen in Berlin, for his piety and truthfulness. More particularly, 
I cannot accept it when I weigh it against what the Rev. Mr. Post 
wrote to a brother minister in May last. The extract from his letter, 
which follows, was copied from the original, by a friend of mine of 
high respectability, who has recently visited the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, and from whom I have,—under the circumstances of the 
assertions made in the Messrs. Czerski and Post’s communication to 
you,—received permission to make it public. “Is Christ a mere 
man? No; he is man become God (der vergdttlichte Mensch), or, 
if you will, he is God-man, the most perfect likeness of God among 
men (das volkommenste Ebenbild Gottes in der Menschheit) ; God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, says the apostle, 
Is Christ God, then? No!—wherefore preach Christ, my dear 
brother, nothing more? But if you labour with the intent simply to 
obtain assent to certain dogmatical NoTIONs, (gewisse dogmatische 
Begriffe,) and to exclude such from salvation as cannot digest those 
notions, because they are often nonsensical, (weil sie oft unsinnig 
sind,) you had much better lay down your office.” 

I remain, with much respect, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

ANGLICANOS. 

August 19, 1846. 


To the Editor of the Record. 


Sir,—Having seen by the merest chance, at a public news-room 
in Norwich, the Times of last Wednesday, August 19, containing a 
letter of Messrs. Czerski and Post, professedly to disprove the ac- 
curacy of my statement, published in your journal of August 13, I 
feel called upon, though engaged in the act of travelling, to address 
you without loss of time, to show the real value of M. Czerski’s 
attempted vindication. I restrict myself to that only which concerns 
him, as I have nothing whatsoever to do with M. Post: I assign him 
to the care and attention of “ Anglicanus,” who, I doubt not, will 
know how to deal with him. 

Now, the first thought that crossed my mind, in reading that letter 
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in the Times, was, that its tenour corresponded very much with an 
ingenious style of pleading sometimes adopted by a clever counsel at 
the bar, who, sensible of the desperate case of his client, and yet 
determined to win the cause, strives, instead of grappling with facts 
and evidence, to evade and mystify both, but makes a powerful appeal 
to the feelings of the jury. Thus it appears to me that M. Czerski, 
disposed to have as little as possible to do with facts and evidence, 
tries to move the sympathies of the people of England in his behalf, 
on the ground of his being a stranger here. But how does he endea. 
vour to set aside the charge of inclining to rationalistic views and 
notions? He states, that “ the first article of our Confession of 
Faith, drawn up during the late synod at Schneidemihl, and now in 
the press, begins with the words: ‘ We believe that God has revealed 
himself to man in a supernatural manner;’ by which we clearly show 
that it is not human reason, but Divine revelation, from which alone 
we derive the knowledge of saving truth ; and yet Mr. Mayers accuses 
us of rationalistic views.” But in the name of common sense I would 
ask M, Czerski to tell me what rationalistics, or heretics, whether in 
olden or modern times, ever refused to admit the general truth, that 
** God has revealed himself to man in a supernatural manner?” This 
bare fact I find admitted by the most out and out neologians ; but he 


contends, that God’s supernatural revelation of himself is to be made 


level to the understanding of man by human reasoning and argumen- 
tation, and not by prayer for the teaching of the Holy Spirit. What 
cause, then, has MM Czerski to assume an air of triumph, and to say, 
that because, forsooth, he subscribes to the general truth (and his 
subscription is still in embryo, “ in the press,” and forthcoming) “ that 
God has revealed himself to man in a supernatural manner ; ergo, he 
cannot be suspected of rationalism.” What reasoning is this ? 

Then, again, M. Czerski complains that I have been induced to 
condemn a matter of which I have no personal knowledge. “ It is 
true,” M, C. observes, “ that Mr. Mayers refers to the testimony of 
Messrs. Mithler and Beier, of Berlin, but why not judge of us and 
our works by our actions, and published confessions of faith, since these 
are publicly known, and he might have had access to them? If he 
had been anxious to escertain the truth, and to give a correct estimate 
of our religious views, he should have sought to have become 
acquainted with ourselves, without resting on the statement of those 
men who have hitherto sought in vain to gain us over to their party, 
and who on that account have assumed the attitude of enemies.” But 
is it not manifest that M. Czerski here admits the full force of my 
allegation ? In my communication published in your paper of the 
13th instant, I stated that “ a deputation from Berlin had lately been 
sent to Czerski, to seek to prevail on him to renounce the Confession 
of the Council of Leipsic, to withdraw from the body of the German 
catholics, and to unite himself with a purer church, but that he, after 
much vacillation, hed refused.” And does M. C, deny this? Nay, 
on the contrary, he owns that various efforts had been made to win 
him over, and that because of his resistance, or refusal, he now in- 
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curs the enmity of the parties. Where, then, are “ the mis-stale- 


ments and calumnies’” which M,C. is pleased to charge upon me? 
Nor can I conceive that M. C. can have any reason to complain 
«that I refuse to judge him by his own words and actions.’ Was it 
not his own act to subscribe, and his own words to assent to the Con- 
fession of the Council of Leipsic by which I do judge him? He de- 
claves, indeed, that “all Germany knows how decidedly he has repu- 


diated the Leipsic Confession as being unchristian; and that all © 


Germany is aware with what determination he has contended, in all 
the public journals of the country, against the infidelity of Ronge.”’ 
It is to be regretted, however, that M.C. has not been a little more 
explicit and definite in his statement, and told us when, and where, 
and in what journal he has formally and tangibly “ repudiated the 
Leip#e Confession as being unchristian, and contended against the 
infidelity of Ronge.” ‘ All Germany” appears to me a term a little 
too comprehensive and wide-spreading. For be it observed, that I 
referred to the testimony of two well-known, living individuals, whose 


local residence at Berlin, M. C. knows probably as well as | do; but, 


in return, he refers to “all Germany.” But where is all Germany to 
be found? Am I to look to Vienna, or to Cologne—to Munich, or 
to Hanover—to Carlsruhe, or to Dresden? — It is quite clear, that to 
Berlin I must not look ;. for there I find that, on M. C.’s own admis- 
sion, Messrs. Miller and Beier, well informed on all matters concerning 
the German catholics, had no knowledge of his repudiation of the 
Confession of Leipsic, and of his zeal against the infidelity of Ronge. 
The truth is, that all Germany seems to feel little concern or interest 
in the proceedings of the late seceders from the church of Rome. I 
have had the advantage of conversing at Berlin with Dr. Hengstenberg, 
the highly-gifted editor of the Berlin Church Gazette, Professor 
Neander, and many of the parochial clergy of that city—who may be 
supposed to be well informed on the subjéct—and they all appeared 
to regard the movement with the utmost indifference, ascribed its 
failure to the utter insignificance of the agents, and expressed great 
surprise that it should have excited such interest and attention in this 
country. 

Having thus discharged what I may truly say has proved to me a 
most painful and irksome duty, to which I was urged by the united 
request of friends in this country and abroad, I desire to take my leave 
of M.C., and to close all further correspondence with respect to him. 
I can sincerely say that, in my communications to you, 1 have not been 
actuated by the smallest particle of personal feeling or prejudice 
against him; and I earnestly hope and pray, that his present sojourn 
in England may be of great and permanent advantage to him spiri- 
tually ; that he may return to his own country established and rooted 
in the knowledge and love of Christ; and that it would afford me the 
greatest satisfaction if, at a future period, I could bear testimony to 
such result, and do him justice before the Christian public. 

I beg to remain, sir, yours, very respectfully, | 


. J. Mayers. 
August 21, 1846, 
VoL. XXX,.—September, 1846, 24 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE RECORD. 


Sir,—I am glad to have an opportunity afforded me by which I can 
substantially prove my desire of dealing fairly and justly in the Case 
of M. Czerski. After I had despatched my letter to you, of yester- 
day's date, I met, in London, a divinity professor of one of the Prussian 
universities, a man of great note and celebrity, who put me in posses- 
sion of the following particulars :—He tells me that, “‘ within the last 
three weeks,” he had seen, in one of the German papers, a statement of 
Czerski’s, in which he explains the reasons why he continues toadhere 
to the Confessions of Leipsic, not because he agreed in its doctrinal 
exposition, but because he regarded it as a bond of union between the . 
seceders from the church of Rome. At the same time, M.C. repeated 
his belief in the Divinity of Christ ; and which confession, my informant 
tells me, had exposed him (Czerski) to considerable unpopularity, and 
even the loss of support. I am furthermore given to understand, that 
the confession of faith which was agreed to, at the recent synod con- 
vened at Schneidemithl, has been transmitted for approval to the Kin 
of Prussia, whence it may be considered as sound and scriptural. j 
am, sir, yours respectfully, M. J. MayYErs. 


Saturday, August 22, 1846. 


_ This last letter does not seem to help M. Czerski much. A 
worse reason for adhering to an erroneous exposition of doc- 
trine can scarcely be given, than its forming a bond of union to 
a seceding party. What notions of truth can such a person 
have? As to M. Post, the statements regarding him seem to 
be admitted. If but half of them are true, what can be thought 
of M. Ozerski’s acting along with him? 


THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS IN IRELAND, 


THE following communication has been received from a bene- 
ficed clergyman and rural dean, resident in one of the districts 
in the south of Ireland, where the loss of the potato crop last 
year, and its renewed failure this season, have involved the 
poor in very great distress. It will, no doubt, be read with in- 
terest, as coming from one whose daily duties bring him into 
immediate contact with the sufferings he describes; and also, 
from its explaining in so clear a manner, the reason why the 
failure of this particular species of food falls with so much 
severity on the Irish peasantry. It is to be hoped, that this 
Providential visitation may lead to an improved system of agri- 
culture, and to a more general cultivation of corn. However, 
this is a consideration for futurity. For the present, the point 
is to save the unfortunate people from famine and pestilence. 
And, without giving too decided an opinion on a question of 
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litical economy, it would seem a most judicious and benevo- 
font plan to advance money for such public works as will not 
only give immediate employment to the suffering poor, but will 
benefit them permanently, by developing the natural resources 
and capabilities of the country. 


« Sin,—The sudden and extraordinary loss of the potato crop in Ire- | 


land is now the all-engrossing subject of thought and conversation in 
this country. Noone seems inclined to speak upon any subject with 
which is not connected the present misery of our poor people, and 
the consequences of their misery on the nation at large. All places 
seem to be affected by it—all speculations, to a certain degree, de- 
ranged :—for men are awed into a kind of stupor by the stroke of 
the hand of God which has thus carried away a nation’s food, We 
walk about in a half dreaming amazement, hesitating to form an 
opinion respecting the real state of affairs, until a few more days shall 
’ have enabled us to calculate how this stupendous want is to be sup- 
lied. 
ne How true it is, that we form our estimate of the greatness of 
things by comparison. Some months ago Ireland was looked upon 
as a land of wretchednes:; its poor population, a nation of beggars. 
Little was it then thought, that so short a time would elapse before 
its state would be reduzed so much lower as it now appears to be: 
when that, which was looked upon as the extreme of wretchedness, 
would be counted as comparative prosperity and comfort. And yet 
so itis. A few short weeks have sufficed to teach the poor Irishman, 
that he ought to be very slow in thinking he has reached the highest 
pinnacle of misery ; since, when he has passed this, another still higher 
may remain to be climbed. He was indeed wretched, for, in every 
neighbourhood, alms were collected from the clergy and landowners 
for the purpose of lowering the price of provisions, so as to make it 
just possible for the poor to purchase a sufficiency to keep them alive. 
And how necessary such exertions were, may be judged from the fact, 
that, before the collections became available, several families whose 
income did not amount to more than a shilling a day, for the six days 
of the week, were unable to keep their families alive on less than one 
and sixpence a day :—that is, they were going in debt to the amount 
of half their little income, with no prospect of being able to pay the 
debt, except by subtracting from the bare necessaries of life this year. 
Others who had not sufficient credit with the neighbouring farmer or 
miller, or huckster, were obliged to live upon whatever they could pro- 
cure ; and thus have I, at times, discovered, that some of the children of 
my own parish have come to the parish school, and remained there the 
usual time, without having had anything to eat for the day; or that 
a large family of poor creatures have been obliged to go to bed at 
night, without having had a second meal of food during the twenty-four 
hours. Of course the hardest heart could not learn these things, with- 
out making every exertion to relieve such misery—and, by degrees, 
each neighbourhood was furnished with its Relief Committee, and 
each committee with its supply of Indian meal; and thus, death from 
2a2 
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starvation was prevented by an abundant supply of alms. The govern. 
ment, no doubt, did a good deal, They supplied a large quantity of 
Indian meal at first cost—in most cases they granted sums of money 
bearing some proportion to the amount of local subscriptions, and, in 
several instances, they gave employment by carrying on works of 
public utility: but, in most cases, their aid was tardy. A vast 
quantity of the meal was damaged, by lying long before it was given 
out; and seldom was any grant made, either of meal or money, until 
it had been a long time needed; whilst public works were refused to 
be undertaken in some places where they were sadly wanted. On 
the whole, however, a good deal was done, and we now look back on 
those times of suffering as times of plenty. 3 

“The great question now is, what is to be done in the present season, 
when the want and misery seem at least fourfold what they were last 
year. Indeed, it is hardly possible to conceive anything more melan- 
choly than the prospect that presents itself in Ireland at the present 
moment, 

“In order to understand the state of things in this country, it is 
necessary to mention some particulars, which may account for the 
fact of the potato failure bringing such misery in Ireland; for we 
must not suppose, that it is only the labouring class that are sufferers. 

ir case is indeed deplorable ; for with them the potato is their 
all: but the cry of misery is not confined to them; the great 
majority of the farmers are also sufferers to a dreadful degree ; for 
the Irish system of farming is such that they have nothing to fall back 
upon in case of a disappointment of this sort. The English or Scotch 
farmer, in the event of his crop failing, has stock, valuable in propor- 
tion to his rent, the sale of which would of itself keep him from the 
ground during an unfortunate year; but the Irish farmer’s stock is 
generally of little comparative value. Even a farmer paying equal 
rent, will in Ireland be in a much worse condition, in this respect, 
than his neighbour at the other side of the Channel, though their 
ground should be of equal value, and their capital equal. Now how is 
this? What is the cause of so strange a fact ? Without entering into 
the particulars of grazing districts or of dairy farms, which are 
commonly in the hands of the more wealthy, 1 may say generally, that 
there is this broad difference between the farming of England and 
Scotland, and the farming of Ireland :—in Ireland, the practice is that 
the farmer's family live upon his manured crop, and therefore he can 
keep but few cattle ; consequently, not having much manure made 
at home, and not having capital to purchase any, his corn crop that 
follows is weak, in proportion to his rent, for the payment of which it 
- is in general barely sufficient, and in numerous cases it does not even 
pay the rent. Then come the various demands of county cess, poor 
rate, clothing, schooling, blacksmith, and carpenter, for tools, &c., 
tobacco, snuff, and all the little et ceteras which human life 
requires, which, if they amount to but a farthing in the week, still 
swell the general amount of expenses, (for a poor woman can as little 
do without a pin as the Queen of England can ;) and, in the case of 
the Roman-catholic part of the population, there is the addition of the 
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Romish priests’ demands which are a much more oppressive charge 
than is generally supposed. 

* Now, let us look at the difference of the system, which prevails at 
the other side of the Channel. In the very first step, the manured 
crop is planted for the cattle. Whether it be turnips, or mangold 
worzel, or carrots, or whatever else be the farmer's fancy, it is for his 
cattle his manured crop is designed, and by means of it he is enabled 
to keep stock, sufficient to manure his ground well the following year. 
The consequence is, that the crops of corn which succeed each 
manured crop are large in proportion to the rent, and enable the 
farmer to have bread for his family every day of the year. In cattle 
he trades, and on them he mainly depends for the payment of his 
rent, taxes, and other charges: at least he does not apply any of his 
corn to those purposes, until he has first deducted bread for his family 
out of it. 

* We should bear in mind, that the manured crop is the most expen- 
sive crop of the year. It is the grand source of the year’s labour and 
toil. Onit is spent all the trouble of gathering, mixing, turning, 
carrying, and spreading manure—all the labour of the main ploughing, 
grubbing, harrowing, rolling, drilling, hoeing, and scuffing of the 
land—all the expense of weeding, cleaning, singling of the most 
tedious species of crops—and then comes the gathering, picking, 
carrying, and storing. Or, if we take the Irish farmer’s manured 
crop, there is the gathering home of manure from the bog, or from the 
sea-shore, (for he has not cattle enough to render him independent of 
these foreign sources,) with an incredible amount of labour, owing to 
the want of roads, the bad condition of his horses, and the imperfect 
nature of his tools; then there is the cutting and planting of the 
seed,—the shutting of the seed-holes,—the first earthing-up of the- 
plants,—the second earthing,—the weeding,—the interminable dig- 
ging, picking, gathering, and pitting. Now this is very different from 
the sowing of the corn crop:—it costs but little ; the ground being 
prepared by the previous crop, there is little to do but to sow it and 
save it; and these operations are light, compared to the value of the 
crop. See, then, what a difference it must make, whether the farmer 
lives on his green crop or on his corn; and what the difference is 
between the English and the Irish farmer in this respect. The one 
turns the labour of the year into cash, by feeding cattle on it; the 
other improvidently consumes it with his family at home, although by 
no means the best food for them. Again, the one makes his corn the 
main support of his family ; and the other disposes of it, to pay his 
rent, 

“We are thus prepared to see what ruin has been brought upon the 
Irish farmer by the loss of the potato crop: his usual food is gone; 
and not having kept cattle enough to manure his ground rightly, he 
has not corn enough to feed his family, nor has he stock enough to 
sell, for the payment of his rent. So that his condition at this moment 
is deplorable in the extreme. 

“Tt is totally impossible that the generality of the middle rank of 
farmers in this country can get through this year, without share of 
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whatever employment the government may be able to set afoot; 
- without, in fact, earning daily hire, as labourers on the roads, or other- 
wise. When we descend from the middle to the lower grades of the 
farming population (which are to be reckoned by swarms) the case is 
still worse. In three months’ time they will not have a particle of 
food in their possession, and must be provided with employment from 
that period, until they are able to plant and gather food for them- 
selves,—n year at least. Whether they can recover their position, even 
in that period, is doubtful ; and this is a case to be considered in itself; 
because, if these men are unable again to purchase tools and stock, 
they must of course resign their farms and become labourers to those 
who may have capital enough to take the land: so that it is quite 
possible that the failure of this year may cause an entire revolution in 
the occupancy of a great portion of the soil in Ireland. Let us now 
consider the last case, that of the labourer, one of the most degraded 
and wretched beings upon the face of the earth:—a man, who, if it 
were not for the natural elasticity of spirits which form so prominent 
a feature in the Irish character, would, we might almost expect, sink 
so low at last as to lose the powers of reasoning. Of course, I do not 
here speak of those labourers who are employed by the gentry, or by 
the better class of farmers,—those who may get employment every 
day of the year, and receive money for every day they are employed; 
but I speak of the thousands who are in the employment of the 
middle class of farmers, and whose general circumstances require to 
be particularly described. These poor creatures are generally bound 
by their agreement to serve the farmer on such days as he shall want 
them ; very generally three days in every week are required,—the 
farmer having the choice of the days. The payment which a labourer 
of this class receives is not in money, but a certain spot of ground, 
with a kind of lodging for his family, for which he pays no other 
rent but his labour. The days that he is not employed by the farmer 
he spends in gathering manure, tilling his little field, or idling about 
the country. The chances of occasional employment in other ways, 
by which he might earn some little addition to his means of support, 
are so rare as to be of no account. Now, it is evident, in the first 
place, that a failure in these poor creatures’ crop must be to them 
absolute starvation; because, as the farmer never thinks of giving 
them money wages, they can have no means of keeping themselves 
and their families alive. The consequence is, that hundreds, in this 
very neighbourhood, have, within the last month, left the farmers with 
whom they had lived for years, (some of them, to my own knowledge, 
more than twenty years,) and have gone to seek employment wherever 
they can get it:—glad to get eightpence or a shilling a-day from 
any one who will employ them. Now, for every one of these, govern- 
ment will be obliged to provide, through the whole year. As to the 
landlords, they may subscribe a few pounds, or a few hundred pounds, 
but as to the idea of their meeting the present emergency of the Irish 
poor, it would be nearly as sensible to speak of their being able to 
meet the wants of the unfortunate railroad speculators of the day. 
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No. The landlords in Ireland will find it hard enough to collect 
sufficient of their incomes to keep themselves from a fall. The only 
feasible plan seems to be that of borrowing from futurity. In other 
words, there must be money advanced to give employment to the 
ple, and the only means of repaying that money is by instal- 
ments, to fall due in future years. ‘There is one thing to be ob- 
served respecting this matter which relieves the mind, under the 
gloomy prospect of poverty and debt, and it is this, If there -be- 
an immense outlay this year on roads, piers, quays, and draining, it is 
nothing more than what it was absolutely necessary should be at some 
time expended, if the resources of Ireland were ever to be developed; 
so that this large advance will merely force the nation to make 
at once such improvements as will enable the soil more easily to pay the 
encumbrances upon it; and, whilst the outlay will be gradually repaid, 
it is certain that the whole island will be better able to support its 
population, when these various improvements shail have been made, 
than it ever has been heretofore, even in the most fertile and abundant. 
years. But what is wanted now is dispatch. In several places the 
poor have gathered in crowds demanding employment :—and if they 
do not obtain immediate employment, some of them must die of starva- 
tion. It is inevitable. ‘Those who are still living on the remains of 
their diseased potatoes are living on the very worst food that man could 
have ; and those who are not fortunat. enough to have even such, are 
(except in those places where government has given employment) 
going about ina state bordering on starvation and derangement. The 
landlords may give them an occasional day's work, but the danger of 
their own incomes being withheld makes them afraid to spend a shil- 
ling which can be avoided.”’ 


GIBRALTAR DIOCESAN FUND. 


Tue religious condition of the British residents in the several coun- 
tries which border upon the Mediterranean, has acquired a new 
interest in the eyes of the members of the church of England since 
the establishment of the bishopric of Gibraltar. The erection of that 
see was intended by the church at home to afford, in some degree, a 
remedy for the spiritual wants of her children scattered in those coun- 
tries. And although that intention has hitherto been only imperfectly 
carried into effect, yet more has been done than could have been 
expected, considering the great want of means under which the 
bishop and his clergy have been labouring, and the number of con- 
gregations under his episcopal superintendence. 

_ The bishop has visited every English congregation from Oporto to 
Constantinople, confirming the children, consecrating the churches 
where it was practicable, and doing what was necessary in order to 
the complete organization of the diocese. By these means much has 
been done for the spiritual benefit of the English residents ; and the 
church of England has been placed in a condition in which, without 
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assuming any jurisdiction over other churches and communities, she 
may, under the Divine blessing, be instrumental in promoting the 
glory of God and the advantage of His whole church. 

But the bishop and his clergy have had to contend with many difficul- 
ties, some of them peculiar to those countries where the church of 
England has hitherto been almost unknown, except as the object of 
misrepresentation, calumny, and prejudice of every kind. This is the 
case even in the British possessions ; whilst in countries not subject to 
British dominion, it is with difficulty that a bare toleration can be 
obtained for the religion of England. It is partly on these accounts, 
and partly for want of pecuniary means, that many places where 
numbers of English people have been long resident, have been 
hitherto left destitute of the public means of grace. On this point the 
bishop in his primary charge has made the following statements :— 

“The obstacles which stand in our way are chiefly those which 
arise from want of means for extending the number of chaplains, and 
for providing churches or chapels for divine worship for our lesser 
flocks, which are scattered throughout the whole of the countries of 
the Mediterranean. As our wants are but little known, I take this 
opportunity of stating them, in the hope that those of you may be 
able to render assistance who are already in possession of those means 
of grace which we desire to obtain for others, 

“ On turning first towards the coasts of Spain, I find that there are 
in all the large commercial cities a considerable number of English- 
men settled, with their wives and families, totally without the public 
means of grace. Not a single English chaplain is established 
throughout Spain. The same may be said of the whole northern 
coast of Africa, where we have not a single English clergyman, either 
as chaplain or missionary. In the Ionian islands we have but one 
civil chaplain, to whose support nothing is contributed by the govern- 
ment, and whose duties are necessarily confined to Corfu. The rest 
of the islands have nothing to depend on but the occasional assistance 
of the two military chaplains attached to the English forces. 

‘In Turkey, the only places which have any provision made for the 
spiritual wants of our countrymen, under my jurisdiction, are Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna; and in Greece, Athens, and Syria. But 
there are in all these countries scattered portions of Englishmen, 
many of whom are extremely desirous to have the ordinances of their 
religion duly administered to them, and their children instructed in 
the faith, but who, nevertheless, are not able to provide for the full 
maintenance of a clergyman.” 

The Gibraltar Diocesan Fund is therefore established for the fol- 
lowing purposes :— 

To assist in providing chaplains and churches or chapels wherever 
they are required for the English congregations, under the superin- 
tendence of the bishop ; 

To assist in the formation and support of schools, for the children 
both of the English and of the native population, wherever the esta- 
blishment of such schools may be practicable and desirable ; 

And generally for such objects connected with the religious in- 
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struction of English residents and others, as may be undertaken under 
the immediate superintendence and control of the bishop of the diocese. 

Donations and subscriptions for the Gibraltar Diocesan Fund wil 
be received at the Office of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 67, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and at the Office of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 79, Pall Mali. 


CHURCH MATTERS, 


WHAT DO THE DISSENTERS WANT ? 


“] SHOULD not have written this little book if the dissenters 
had been satisfied to choose for themselves, and had not en- 
deavoured to make a model of a system which ought rather to 
be a caution.” Such was the language of a dissenter more 
than ten years ago, in one of the ablest exposures which the 
voluntary system has ever received.* And certainly, though the 
author naturally felt in a way which one who is not and never 
has been a dissenter cannot pretend to, yet nothing but the 
strange pertinacity with which the dissenters are still labouring 
to force upon us a system whose weakness, inefficiency, and 
injurious effects they themselves are continually deploring, has 
induced us to collect and lay before our readers from their own 
organs, and from the fiercest advocates of voluntaryism, some of 
the most recent proofs of their condition and circumstances. 
One has known too much of the genuine and unaffected piety 
of which the different denominations of dissenters have furnished 
examples—it is to be feared in greater numbers formerly than 
of late years—to feel any pleasure in attacking their ecclesiastical 
constitution, or wounding their feelings or their prejudices. 
But if, not content with maintaining that liberty of conscience 
and judgment which none have been more ready to assert for 
them than the clergy and prelates of the established church, 
they will choose to put forward their feeble and ricketty system 
as a model, and “ to set themselves up as religious dictators to 
that establishment, by which (to cite the same unquestionable 
authority) they have been hitherto tolerated and rendered 
respectable, in a political view, and not altogether inefficacious 
in a religious one,”+ it becomes a duty to forewarn the public 
against the consequences of yielding to their clamours. Dissent 
is essentially intolerant. While they had the power in their 


* The Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister. Preface to the third edition, 
p. xxvii. London, 1835. 
¢ Autobiography, preface to first edition, pp. v , vi- 
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own hands, both presbyterians and independents here and 
elsewhere proved that their notion of religious liberty is— 
the power of preventing all other Christians but themselves 
from worshipping God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. Fine and imprisonment were not the heaviest penal- 
ties they inflicted on those who ventured to observe the offices 
which they and their fathers had been accustomed to. And 
now, when it is no longer possible to inflict such punisliments 
on those who presume to use the common prayer book, they 
have resorted to other methods, and have set themselves to 
denounce the connexion between church and state, to which 
they had no such conscientious objections when the state was the 
persecutor of the church of England. But what do the dis- 
senters expect to gain, if they should succeed in upsetting 
the constitution? for nothing short of this will satisfy them. 
In the Christian Witness, for last March, is a paper under the 
head of “Church and State,” which contains a very explicit 
declaration of their wishes and intentions. It is entitled 


‘© ON THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN CITIZENS IN REFERENCE TO ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 


And commences in the following manner: 


“ Having enumerated, in a former paper, several religious objec- 
tions to national religious establishments, I proceed to point out what 
I conceive to be our duty, as religious men and members of the com- 
munity, in relation to such establishments. I shall restrict myself on 
the present occasion chiefly to one department of duty, on which it 
is just now particularly desirable that right views should prevail. 
Most of my observations, I am persuaded, will coincide with the opinions 
of my nonconforming brethren generally ; but, as there may be some 
Shades of difference between us, I prefer the frequent, though not the 
invariable use of, the singular number, egotistic although it be.” 


Of course if the editor of the Christian Witness, the organ of 
the Congregational Union, considered that there was anything 
more than a shade of difference between the views of the great 
body of independents of which he is the literary representative, 
and those of this writer, he would scarcely have omitted to 
guard the Interest by a note of some sort. This, however, he 
has not done, and the writer in question is allowed to develop 
his notions of duty, as those which coincide with the opinions of 
his Nonconformist brethren generally. The reader probably 
will feel curious to know what they are: 


** They who hold the sentiments and convictions which have been 
expressed in the former paper, cannot but desire the dis-establish- 
ment of what is called the national church. No one wishes that life- 
interests should be touched ; and I, for one, should be quite content 
that, subject to certain reasonable conditions,” [one would like to know 
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what these could be, ] public ecclesiastical buildings should continue 
in the possession of the episcopal body. But our desire is, that, 
from and after a given time, government should take under its control 
the public property of the establishment, and should devote it to such 
objects of public utility as may be deemed best ; keeping as near to the 
original intentions of donors as a regard to what is in itself right, and 
to what is conducive to the public welfare, will allow. Such, with 
thorough dissenters, is the grand desideratum to which we desire 
government to come, but to which we have no expectation of their 
coming immediately. The next best thing, in our view, is, that 
government should not aggravate and increase the religious establish- 
ment evil by any fresh grant of public money for any religious party 
or purpose ; and on this, in so far as our suffrages can go, we intend 
to insist.”’ 


In what way the original intentions of donors could be respected 
by the “ public property of the establishment” being absiracted 
from it, and devoted “to such objects of public utility as may 
be deemed best,’—but such as obviously never entered into 
“the original intentions of the donors,’—it would not be easy 
to imagine. It may be doubted whether either the editor of 
the Christian Witness or the author of this pleasant scheme 
would not find it difficult to explain what they really meant, — 
beyond the spoliation and plunder of the church, which is 
clear enough. And certainly, the dishonesty of the proposition 
is not diminished by thesaffectation of a respect for life-interests, 
and the intentions of donors, though what follows is much more 
offensive : 

*“ Were our grand desideratum realized, individuals, unquestion- 
ably, would utter bitter lamentations, ‘ What can I do with my poor 
dear lad ?’ many a father, especially in the lower departments of high 
life, would exclaim, ‘ Our family used to have in its power a living 
of 2000/. a-year, with very little “ duty.’’ That would have been 
just the thing for him, and the lad is fit for nothing but the church. 
I hate these new-fangled puritanical notions.’ But while such friends 
of the church would mourn, the church itself would be like a man 
relieved of a heavy burden, or like a man whose shackles have been 
knocked off! Its capabilities are already seen in church-extension 
and school-extension operations ; and when once released from its 
trammels, it would become ten times more active and energetic. A 
separation, indeed, would soon be effected between the genuine pro- 
testants and the semi-papists ; and the sooner this separation takes 
place the better. The dis-establishment of the national church might, 
at first, check the progress of congregationalism, inasmuch as what 
are in the view of some non-conformists the only insurmountable 
objections to that church would then be removed ; but ultimately, we 
doubt not, every denomination of Christians, and, what is more, the 
general interests of religion, would be benefited to an amazing 
extent,” 
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Undoubtedly, there are not many who could be persuaded 
that such projects aim only at the relief and efficiency of the 
church. How wonderful, that people can deceive themselves 
in this way, or imagine that any human being is so simple as 
to imagine, that, in their designs against the church, they have 
any fear of checking the progress of dissent, or even of inde- 
pendency. For, although there can be no doubt of the truth 
and sagacity of the observation, (and it is all the more valuable 
as having been the observation of a dissenter,) that “ Were the 
establishment to be destroyed, there would presently .be a 
struggle amongst the sects for dominion and power, and secular 
enough as dissent already is, it could become greatly more so 
if the vast fabric of the church were demolished,” *—vyet it is not 
to be believed that such projectors anticipate anything but the 
triumph of their own sect in the general scramble and confusion. 
They might be disappointed in this expectation, however, and 
the irrepressible tendency to schism would, most likely, have the 
effect rather of multiplying and creating denominations, than of 
benefiting any one in particular, especially any one of the 
older forms. 

The projector of this scheme of church plunder, however, 
does not deal altogether in abstractions. It is in the House of 
Commons the battle is to be fought, and the next question (for 
as to interfering in politics, he derides those who have any 
scruples on that point) is, how to find persons suited to their 
purpose—since it is not quite so easy to finda candidate whose 
opinions on all their great questions coincide with those of the 
independents :—on all political subjects,’namely,—for the ques- 
tion of church and state is evidently a question of this descrip- 
tion. The advice this writer gives his brethren is very instruc- 
tive : 

“It is a good as well as a prudent and obvious rule, to do nothing 
when you know not what to do; and though it be right to choose 
the less of two evils, when the difference between them is decisive, 
and you are obliged to have one of them, yet it can never be right 
to do wrong. Now to send a man to parliament who, in some de- 
partment of vital importance, is disposed to legislate ill, is doing 
wrong ; and therefore, if both or all the candidates are such men, 
you had better sit still and do nothing. Errors indeed admit of so many 
degrees, and particular cases include so many special circumstances, 
that it is impossible to lay down rules which shall meet every case ; 
but if our general principles are sound, and we are honestly disposed 
to act according to them, we shall seldom go far astray. I will take 
it for granted that you agree with me in believing that the two great 
questions of the day are freedom in religion and freedom in trade. 
Both religion and trade are now saying to government,—Let us alone. 


* Autobiography, preface to first edition, p. iv. 
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A large and increasing body of religious people,—ineluding, since the 
Maynooth bill passed, and Mr. Baptist Noel's letter was published, 
thousands of Episcopalians,—are saying to government,—Please to let 
religion alone. A large and increasing body of Englishmen,—thanks 
to the men of Manchester, are saying to government,—Please, as much 
as possible, to let trade alone. The free-trade question is, in our view, 
a very great question,—involving as it does, not only plenty of bread, 
and therefore cheap bread, but plenty of work, and therefore good 
wages, but the prevention of war, by making it the obvious interest 
of nations to abstain from it, and the facilitating the spread of the 
gospel, through the prevalence of commerce and of peace. We 
mean not, of course, that all these good things would be the imme- 
diate and invariable results of free trade ; but that free trade would 
have a powerful tendency to produce these results: and we believe 
that neither farmer nor landlord will ultimately have cause to regret 
that government ceased to regard abundance of food to be an evil 
which should be provided against by law. 

“But freedom in religion is also a great question; especially now, 
when the question is not simply, as it used to be,—shall existing 
establishments remain ?—but, shall there be other establishments in 
addition to it? Besides, the majority of the ministers whom Oxford, not 
to say Cambridge, is sending forth annually through the kingdom are 
lovers of the middle ages; ‘dark’ and priest-ridden as those ages 
were, and many of these ‘ priests’ are not so much church and state 
men as all church men, They would like the church to be not merely 
independent of state control, (without, however, giving up the 
money,) but above the state. Certainly, our fear that the days of 
despotism and persecution will return are not great; but unless resolu- 
tion and perseverance be manifested by the friends of liberty, both 
civil and religious, it is impossible to say what may happen,—for these 
thousands of ministers must needs have considerable influence, and 
not a few of the laity among all ranks already sympathize with them 
in many things, without being aware of the tendency to despotism 
which attaches to the system they have embraced. Happily, the days 
of civil wars and revolutions are, as we trust, over and gone. The 
House of Commons is now the field where the bloodless battles of 
liberty must be fought, and it is the business of electors to see that 
good soldiers are sent to that field.” 


One is glad to find the fears of the dissenters “ that the days 
of despotism and persecution will return are not great”—though, 
in 1841, the Congregational Union, at their autumnal meeting, 
declared, in their solemn manifesto, that the independent body 
“are suffering an amount of obloquy, pressure, and opposition, 
more severe, prolonged, and universal, than at any former 
period, since the settlement of the nation under the house of 
Brunswick” *—which might almost lead one to suppose that 
the repeal of the test acts had been kept a secret. However, 


* Congregational Union Tract Series, No. vi. p. 4. 
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whatever be the chances of the return of the days of despotism 
and persecution, the practical question is, how are the dissen- 
ters to obtain the return of a sufficient number of anti-state- 
church members, to enable them to carry their measures and 
overturn the church? To read the swaggering language they 
are in the habit of using, one might think that they formed the 
most important and influential portion of the community. And 
if this notion were confined to their speeches and periodicals, 
and newspapers, one need take little heed to such gasconade. 
But it is amazing how this sort of blustering creates in weak and 
timid minds an impression as if there must be something in it. 
Mist and fog as it is, it is not the less likely to magnify objects 
which in clear daylight are found to be of insignificant dimensions. 
Vast numbers of well-meaning churchmen are in the habit of 
thinking and speaking of the dissenters as of a great and power- 
ful body, possessing a commanding influence in the state. If 
they are, how comes it that they return so few members to par- 
liament? In truth, if the dissenters are to be believed when 
they speak of their own weakness, their chance of returning 
any members without the assistance of liberal churchmen is ex- 
tremely small—not very considerable even with their aid. And 
even with these most favourable coalitions, the dissenters cannot 
coalesce with liberal churchmen without giving way on such 
uestions as Maynooth. All this is so distinctly avowed by 
this writer in the Christian Witness that one can only say if the 
exaggerated notions of .the political influence of dissenters still 
prevail, the dissenters themselves are not to be blamed for it. 


“ Of the two great questions of the day, that which concerns 
freedom of religion is, we think, the greater. We should like, of 
course, to have for our representatives men who are not only alto- 
gether right on the subject of trade, but egually right on the subject 
of religious establishments; and in some few boroughs where Non- 
conformists and Anti-establishment Episcopalians are, conjointly, a 
majority of the voters, it would not be too much to expect that their 
representatives should be such men; but where Dissenters, though 
numerous, are in the minority, it would, I conceive, be equally un- 
wise and unjust for them to insist on a candidate being precisely of 
their views. If, like-minded with themselves on the question of free 
trade, he be right, I think we ought to support him, provided we are 
assured that he will not vote for any fresh grant of moncy for religious 
purposes, or for any other measure adapted to augment the religious 
establishment evil. I would not absolutely denounce a man because 
he voted for the Maynooth grants, provided there be good grounds 
for believing that he will never again give such a vote. A politician 
who is right in the two great questions of the day, is not likely 
to be much in the wrong on any other; but no other qualifica- 
tions—not liberality in politics, nor personal piety, nor both com- 
bined—can, at this crisis, compensate for the grievous, and, to a 
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legislator, the perilous deficiency of not being able to distinguish 
between the things that are Cesar’s, and the things that are God's. 
From such a man, therefore, I must withhold my vote, whatever be 
the consequence. Should the result be the rejection of a liberal 
candidate, and the substitution of an illiberal in his stead, I shall 
deplore it, but the fault will not be mine. The leaders of the liberal 
interest in my borough must bear the blame, for not having brought 
forward a man whose principles, while coinciding with theirs, were 
not contrary to ours. If Nonconformists generally, from this time, 
will combine reasonableness with decision, not acting the childish 

art of caressing their old enemies and smiting their old friends, but, 
while willing ‘to give and take’ in doubtful and nonessential matters, 
determined never to betray the cause of genuine religious freedom, 
not merely will they themselves be respected, but their influence for 
good will be felt in the House of Commons, and, through that house, 
everywhere else.” 


So that, where they are really numerous, the utmost the dis- 
senters can command is, the return of members who will not vote 
in favour of church extension; and to secure even this, they must 
overlook a disposition to encourage popery. But to return a 
member, such as they should like to return, they are utterly 
unable, except “IN SOME FEW BOROUGHS, where nonconformists 
and anti-establishment episcopalians are, CONJOINTLY, a ma- 
jority of the voters.” So that on their own showing, without the 
assistance of ill-affected semi-dissenting episcopalians, they do 
not expect to return a single member who will fairly represent 
their opinions and heartily engage in their projects —and 
even these are only to be hoped for IN SOME FEW BOROUGHS. 
And yet the dissenters pretend to advocate the voluntary system, 
on the ground of its commending itself to the good sense and 
intelligence of mankind. It does not seem to have acquired 
any great influence as yet. Onthe contrary,—and the dissenters 
themselves, as we have already seen in former articles on this - 
subject, are obliged to confess it,—dissent, in every denomina- 
tion, is on the decline, in numbers, wealth, efficiency, and piety, 

We have already seen that the Independents possess less 
accurate statistical information than the other denominations. 
Some seem reluctant to look too closely into the declining state 
of their affairs. Others, and among these, the editor of the 
Christian Witness, feel that ignorance is only increasing their 
danger and hastening their ruin—or, to use Dr. Campbell’s very 
significant language, “ Darkness fearfully aggravates the horrors 
of a shipwreck.” These words occur in the Christian Witness 
for last April, in the following account of the affairs of the Lon- 
don Baptist Association :— 


« The committee of this body has just issued a valuable letter to the 
churches on ‘ Heavenly-mindedness.’ From this document we learn 
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that ‘eight of the churches have decreased during the year, to the 
extent of seventy-four members ; and one church remains stationary, 
while the increase of several of the others is very small.’ Fifty-two 
have been excluded, and only four restored. The matter stands thus :— 
INCREASE, 

By profession. . . ... +... 4ii 


Clear increase in one portion of thechurches . . . 316 
Clear increase in another portion . . . . . . . 75 
Clear increase upon the whole . . . : o% 
Total number of members. . . . . . 6712 
Total of Sunday scholars . . . . . . 6189 
Total of contributions for the Association, 841. 5s. 8d. 


“This most unsatisfactory state of things is duly adverted to and 
followed up in this admirable letter. The document is altogether one 
of great importance, and the more so because of the melancholy 
character of the subject which it illumines. Amid prosperity and 
security we can afford to be ignorant of our exact condition; but 
darkness fearfully aggravates the horrors of a shipwreck! With these 
statistics before them, our brethren have materials for reflection and 
for conference, for regulating their efforts, and moulding their prayers. 
How different the condition of the Independents ! Who can tell the injury 
which may result to the cause of Christ from the dense mists that rest 
upon the congregational portion of his vineyard? When shall we have 
our London churches associated ? When shall we have full and accu- 
rate statistics of the whole metropolitan sisterhood ? When will they 
be formed into a real and substantial union for practical purposes— 
for assisting the weak, relieving the oppressed, animating all, and 
planting new interests? How long shall mere Utopian schemes of 
general union, to the ulter and fatal neglect of that which is particular, 
occupy the minds of Christian men? These are questions for the 
consideration of all and sundry of the ministers and churches of the 
Independent body in the metropolis. Happy, thrice happy, will be 
the day which shall behold them all formed into one association, con- 
sisting of four branches, but composing one complete unity !” 


They may be in the dark. They say they are. But, undoubt- 
edly, since the attention of the Independents has been directed 
to this subject, every fact that has come to light confirms the 
view taken by Mr. James and others of the gloomy state of the 
prospects of the Interest. 

In the March number of the Christian Witness is an Address 
of the Congregational Board of Education to the Congregational 
Churches in Lancashire, from which it appears that in a popula- 
tion of 1,667,654, they have seventy-seven ministers, and even 
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these seventy-seven ministers have to serve ninety-six chapels, 
so that one fourth of them are pluralists,—unless the sypernume- 
chapels are destitute, a circumstance not at all uncommon. 
And to put this in a clearer light ; take the case of such a place 
as Liverpool, where one might suppose dissent is in a flourishing 
condition, this same document states that “ Even in Liverpool, 
such has been the rapid increase of population, that, bi as 
the influence of congregational dissent has spread, and greatly 
blessed as have been the labours of Dr. Raffles and his brethren, 
there is at the present time only one congregational minister to 
every 40,926 of the population. As to education, some idea 
may be formed from the statement in the same document, that 
“From the registrar-general’s report for the year 1844, it appears 
that out of every 100 men married in Lancashire in 1842, there were 
36 who signed the marriage register with marks, and 65 out of every 
100 women: and for the whole of England, the average was 32 men 
and 47 women out of every 100 men and every 100 women married 
during that year.” 


As these people were married by the registrar-general, it is 
likely they were dissenters of some sort, though this document 
does not state whether any dissenting minister was present on 
the occasion. 

But to keep to the important question of numbers. Ina 
paper by Mr. Ely, of Leeds, read at the last meeting of the 
Congregational Union, “ On the Economics of Congregational- 
ism and Congregational Finance,” after having enumerated the 
demands which call for contribution, Mr. Ely says,—and his 
testimony to the inadequacy, fitfulness, and uncertainty of the 
efforts made under a voluntary system, are not the less valuable 
when we remember how very different is the tone assumed when 
the object is to force the system upon us :— 


“ Vast and varied as the fields are, something has been attempted 
for almost all of them. That no adequate effort has been made, and 
that the efforts made should have been somewhat fitful and uncertain, 
cannot be matter of surprise. It might be a question, how far we 
have the means of conducting adequate operations. Yet, in this 
assembly, it will be scarcely disputed, that wherever God opens a 
door to the zeal of the religious community, he supplies the ability 
required to enter it. As a question of fact, it is not very easy to 
determine what is the ability of our churches. We have no statistics. 
Some approximation to an estimate of our comparative strength 
may, however, be made. Is the ability of the community more cir- 
cumscribed than that of the Wesleyan connexion? Our twelve 
hundred churches may not comprise three hundred thousand mem- 
bers; our organization is far less perfect than theirs, and in many 
localities they surpass us in wealth; but taking into account the 
comparative strength of the two bodies in the southern counties, and 
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the wealth of congregational dissenters in this great mart of com. 


merce and in the metropolis, it will not be unreasonable to expect 
contributions among us equal to theirs.” 


“Our twelve hundred churches may not comprise three 
hundred thousand members.” How few churchmen have an 
idea that their numbers could be so small. But do they amount 
even to this? It would seem not. Further on Mr. Ely says: 


“ But however efficient principle may be, and however confidence 
in our various societies may be deserved and commanded, the diffi- 
eulty of bringing all our churches into the fellowship of giving, 
remains to be grappled with. 

«‘ Preparatory to this, more perfect statistics are required. We have 
some notion of the number of our churches; we have no accurate 
knowledge of the number of members which they comprise. Is one 
hundred the average? and do we number one hundred and 
thousand? May we double this amount? or must we take but a. 
moiety as the more accurate calculation? There is a reluctance to 
furnish the required information. Perhaps in some churches there is 
no accurate enrolment of names. Such laxity is to be deeply re- 
gretted ; and may be an argument in favour of acensus. And wh 
should there be reluctance? It is true there may be abuse? unhol 
emulations might be kindled: but is not lethargic self-satisfaction 
worse? Do any regard a census as uncongenial with the freedom of 
the congregational system? Are not our Baptist brethren, with 
their detailed statistics, as truly congregational as ourselves? and 
are they a whit less jealous of their rights and liberties? The sta- 
tistics required should be comprehensive,—exhibiting not only the 
numbers in communion and in attendance, but also the sums of 
money raised for various objects. The statistician himself, supposing 
he were the secretary of a particular society, or the representative 
and agent of all our several societies. should acquire as distinct a 
knowledge as possible of the capabilities and characteristic disposi- 
tions of each community—so as, at a glance, to perceive whether the 
principles professed had been brought into efficient operation. Thus 
would there be a qualification for acting upon the several churches, 


—the springs might be found on which to lay the finger,—and the 
whole apparatus be brought into play.” 


Mr. Ely’s object in desiring statistics seems to be to improve 
the machinery of collection, or, as he pleasantly calls it, to bring 
the churches “ into the fellowship of giving.” But let the reader 
observe that it is uncertain, and it is admitted to be so, whether 
the 1200 Independent churches average 100 members each, i. e. 
120,000 in England and Wales. The congregations, no doubt, 
swell their numbers, and contribute largely to their pecuniary 
resources. But the vast majority of these are not members of 
the church, and therefore are not properly called dissenters, 
unless it be on the ground that they belong to no church what- 
ever. 


This smaller number of 120,000 seems to be admitted as a 
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pretty accurate calculation. In the report of the committee of 


the Congregational Union presented at the assembly in last 
May, the committee observe : 


“ The committee is unwilling to regard or treat as hopeless, though 
as yet but little adopted, the proposal, strongly pressed two years ago, 
for a general system of a weekly penny contribution by all church 
members, for British missions. It is believed that the communicants 
in our churches must fur exceed one hundred and twenty thousand, and 
yet even that number of contributors would raise twenty-five thousand 
pounds per annum with a high degree of case, pleasantness, and reli- 
gious advantages to all the donors. In some churches this practice 
has been adopted with a success that would, no doubt, attend the 
same proposals in all other cases wherein it was made with the con- 
currence of the pastors and deacons. To name, in this place, the 
churches by which-this good work has been begun would be invi- 


dious; but though so partially adopted, yet eleven churches have 
remitted 1497. 13s. ld. thus obtained.” 


It does not seem likely that 120,000 can fall much below their 


numbers, or some other number would have been suggested in a 
document of this nature. 


The state of dissent is also illustrated by considering the 


number of chapels built by the Independents for some years 
back. A letter on this subject appeared in the Christian Wit- 
ness for last May. It is well deserving an attentive perusal. 


“TABLES ILLUSTRATING THE AMOUNT OF BUILDING OF NEW CHAPELS 
IN THE CONGREGATIONAL BODY DURING SEVEN YEARS, 
To the Editor of the Curistian 
‘‘ Sir,—I beg to call the attention of the members of the Congrega- 
tional Union to the following Tables, extracted from the Congre- 
gational Calendar. Although they have in substance been published 


in the Patriot, they will, 1 think, be not useless at the present 


moment. 


“1, Table of Congregational chapels, new or enlarged, during the 


past seven years, in England and Wales. It is not to be understood 
that all these are really eatensions. 


Year. New. Total. 
1839 44 1] 55 

| 1840 40 20 60 
1841 49 25 74 
1842 42 12 54 
1843 23 13 36 
1844 26 6 32 
1845 23 10 33 

| 247 97 344 
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“ This Table indicates a very considerable decrease in the number 


built or re-opened, so that the numbers in 1843, 1844, and 1845, are 
not half those of 184]. 


“2. Table showing the proportions of these chapels in the Metro- 
politan districts, sixty large towns enumerated in the Table on page 
224, and in the smaller towns and country districts. 


Metropolitan Sixty large Towns.| Small Towns and 
Wie Districts. Probable Popula- | Rural Districts. Total. 
* |Probable population, tion, Probable population, 
2,100,000, 3,050,000. 10,500,000. 

1839 2 5 48 

1840 5 7 48 

1841 9 8 57 

1842 9 5 40 

1843 none 4 32 

1844 . 5 3 24 

1845 5 ] 27 

35 33 276 344 


“* This will strongly confirm Mr, Wells's statement, that we are not 
‘holding’ our proper position in the towns ; for, 

«« }, London contains one-eighth of the people, and builds one-tenth 
of the chapels. we 


“2. The great towns contain one-fifth of the people, and build 
barely one-tenth of the chapels. 

«3. London and the great towns together contain one-third of the 
people, and build only one-fifth of the chapels. 

“4, But to enter fully into this document we must remark, that 
London and the great towns increase in a ratio just double that of the 
rest of England. As, then, London and the great towns have just half 
the amount of population that is included in these districts, the abso- 
lute increase is the same in each case. Each of these portions 
increases at the ratio of 100,000 souls annually. 

“ For this equal rate of increase the country districts provide four 
times as many chapels as London and the greater towns. During the 
last seven years these districts have provided for their respective 
increments—London and the towns, for its 700,000 people, 68 
chapels; the country, for its 700,000, 276 chapels. These are points 
deserving study. STATISTICUS.” 


So that it is very obvious they are not holding their ground ; 
and—what tells far more on the general prosperity of the Inte- 
rest, than most persons have the slightest conception of—they 
are clearly and steadily losing ground in London. 

This letter is followed by another, bearing the same signature, 
and well deserving consideration also. 
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“TABLES ILLUSTRATING THE PROPORTION OF CONGREGATIONAL CHAPELS © 
TO THE POPULATION IN SIXTY OF THE LARGE TOWNS OF ENGLAND, 


“ To the Editor of the Curist1an WirTNxss. 


«Sir,—I have been exceedingly gratified by reading your remarks 
on the want of statistical information as to the state of our body. It 
is not merely that we do not form statistical tables, but that when we 
can obtain them we do not use them. Hence, we are obliged to speak 
hypothetically where we might speak positively. I forward you a 
statement of the population in sixty of our largest towns in 1841, with 
the rate of increase of those towns between 183] and 1841, anda 
list of the Congregational chapels in those towns, in the years 1829 
and 1845; at the end of this paper I have mentioned the authorities 
from whence I have compiled it. 

“ Before we can fairly compare, we must calculate the state of the 
populations in these towns for the years 1829 and 1845. 

“To get at the population of 1829, we must first make a deduction 
of one-fifth, or 555,674 from the population of 1841. This will give 
us 2,222,698 as the population of 1831. Supposing the ratio of in- 
crease between 1821] and 1831 to be the same, we must make a 
further deduction of one twenty-fifth for the two years between 1829. 
and 1831. This will be 88,907, and will give us as the population 
of 1829, the sum 2,133,971. 

“The four years between 184] and 1845 will require an addition 
of one-tenth, nearly: considering, indeed, that these have been years 
of great commercial activity, we may assume the increase at fully one- 
¢ tenth, or 277,837. This will give us 3,056,209 as the population of 

these sixty towns at the summer of last year, 1845; up to which time, 
the list of chapels in the last Congregational Calendar may be pre- 
sumed to be correct. 

“TI have only to remark that, owing to commercial distress, the in- 
crease of the towns between 1831 and 1841 was much below the 
usual average, (the increase between 1821 and 1831 was 324 per 
cent.) so that in all probability the population in 1829 was less, and 
that in 1845 is more than we have stated. 

«“ The average population of these towns in 1829 was 35,563 ; in 
1845, it was 50,936. I regret that I have not been able to extend 
this table to the Metropolis, but the list of chapels in the Congrega- 
tional Calendar is so loosely drawn up, that I have not been able to 
make any fair comparison. So much for the table itself: now for the 
use of the table. 

«Mr, Wells, in the admirable paper printed in your April Number, 
tells us, that “ throughout all England there would seem to be one 
Congregational church to every nine thousand of the people, reckoned 
according to the last census. But in the larger towns they do not 
reach this proportion.” This statement is quite correct; but how 
much more impressive would it have been if Mr. Wells had shown, 
as the following table will do, the exact proportion of chapels to the 
population in our large towns : 


‘ 
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Chapels. 


1829 2,133,791 | 116 or 1 to 18,395 
1845 3,056,209 | 145 or 1 to 21,077 | 


“From this table he might have shown that the proportion of 
chapels to the people in 1829 was only half as great in these sixty 
towns as in the country at large, but that since that time the dispropor- 
tion has been getting greater—1 to 18,000 in 1829—1 to 21,000 in 
1845! ! 


“ But he might have shown many other startling facts besides this ; 
he might have shown that, 


“1. In three of these towns with populations of 17,000, 24,000, and 
46,000, our body is not represented at all. 

“2, That in twenty-four of these towns (of which the population 
in the smallest exceeds 14,000) we have but one chapel, and that only 
three of these have been established since 1829. 

“3. That in five of these towns, in this period of sixteen years, 
we have suffered loss; in thirty-seven we have been stationary ; and in 
only eighteen have we made progress, or at least such progress as has 
required the opening of new places. 

“4. He might have shown that in these towns, during the sixteen 
years, the population has increased nearly 40 per cent., or two-fifths— 
the chapels only 20 per cent., or one-fifth (116 to 145.) 

“5. He might have shown that the gross increase of the population 
in these towns during the sixteen years has been 922,418—the increase 
of chapels twenty-nine, or one to 31,806 individuals. 

“6, No one surely would have deemed him too personal if he had 
illustrated his paper by the cases of the two towns first on the list. 
Manchester, which had increased during the sixteen years 46 per cent. 
or nearly 150,000 and had also increased from ten chapels to eighteen: 
Liverpool, which during the same time had increased 60 per cent., 
or about 180,000, and which had made no increase in the number of its 
chapels! 

“TI hope, sir, I have illustrated what I meant when I said that we 
did not make full use of such statistical documents as we have. From 
the absence of such statistical information papers on our denomina- 
tional condition fall flat; even the word ‘ certainty,’ compared with 
documents like these is tame and doubtful. 

“T have written these remarks currente calamo, hoping they may 
reach you in time for the documents accompanying them to be in- 
serted in your next. I think you will agree with me as to their im- 
portance in the discussions at our annual meeting. I wish you to con- 
sider this rather as a letter to yourself as a basis for any remarks which 
you may be inclined to make, than as intended for publication, and 
remain, STATIsTicus.” 


The facts here disclosed are such as few dissenters, not to say 
churchmen, could have thought possible. The more, in truth, 
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that facts and numbers are collected, the more unquestionable 
it is that dissent, far from gaining ground either in town 
or country, is rapidly and steadily declining. The proofs 
are furnished by the dissenters themselves. It is they who 
inform us how few chapels they are building,—how small a 
proportion their chapels and ministers bear to the population of 
those large towns, where most persons suppose dissent to be in 
the most flourishing circumstances,—how many more chapels 
they have than ministers to supply them,—how small the 
number is of those who are really members of their communion, 

The paper by Mr. Wells, to which the letter of Statisticus 
refers, was read before the autumnal meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union last year. Mr. Wells says: 


«We can accomplish nothing effectual but by improving and mul- 
tiplying churches. 

“This great and good work has by no means been neglected. It 
may not have been prosecuted to the extent and with the vigour re- 
quired by its urgency and importance; yet much has been done. 
Still it is humiliating to consider that even now truth requires the ex- 
pression of doubt whether the increase of our churches has kept pace with 
the increase of the people at large in England. Of the present popu- 
lation of our country, three-fifths at least are increased within the forty- 
five years of this century already expired; but of our independent 
churches now spread over the land, it can hardly be thought that three 
of every five have originated, and are clear gain, within the same period. 

* Moreover, some mistake seems to have prevailed as to the rela- 
tive strength of our churches in the larger towns, as compared with 
those in the smaller towns and rural districts. Doubtless their main 
strength is in the larger towns ; but those planted in the larger towns 
do not seem to stand in so good a proportion to the general commu- 
nity of those towns as do those in the smaller towns and country dis- 
tricts to the population out of which they are gathered. Throughout 
all England there would seem to be one congregational church to every 
‘nine thousand of the people, reckoned according to the last general ° 
census. But in the larger towns they do not reach this proportion ; 
certainly not in London, nor even in this northern metropolis of trade 
and manufacture,—perhaps in few or any towns containing more than 
twenty thousand inhabitants. It is true that the proportion of our body 
to the general population cannot be correctly tested by a reference to 
the number of churches only in different localities, because the 
churches in large towns include so many more members than those in 
other parts, that a smaller number of such churches may embrace a 
more adequate section of the whole people among whom they are 
placed, than might be supposed upon considering only the number of 
churches in that population. Yet it must be felt that there are great 
room and call for vigorous efforts to multiply churches of our faith 
and order in the more densely-peopled towns of the empire, when it 
is considered that they do not probably exist at the present time in a 
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much larger proportion than that of one church to twenty thousand 
le.”” 

Our main business, however, is with the fact that all these are so 
many proofs and expositions of the inefficiency and feebleness 
of the voluntary system. If dissenters were content to follow 
their own Opinions quietly, few churchmen would ever think of 
looking into the condition of their affairs. Nor would one feel it 
very necessary to refute what is so obviously absurd and contrary 
to all experience of human nature, supposing them content 
with defending their own views by such arguments as have suf- 
ficed to convince themselves. But they are not satisfied with 
this. They have toleration, recognition, protection. If their 
wish is to serve God peaceably, and without molestation, they have 
their wish; no one can touch them, or disturb their religious 
services with impunity. But this is not what they want. The 
generation has gone by who would have felt thankful to God and 
grateful to their country, for a liberty as complete and as secure, 
as law and government can make it. “The demand of the dis- 
senters is, not that their system should be tolerated, for it is 
toleraved—not that it may be unrestrained, for itis unrestrained 
—but that it may be in fact established, and that the people may 
be allowed no instructors, but such as they may themselves see 
fit to appoint, and that such instructors shall have no provision 
but the alms and oblations of their patrons—the people.”* 

All important it is, therefore, in times like these, when so . 
great a disposition is manifested to yield to the demands of 
popular clamour, to bring before the readers of such a publica- 
tion as this the proofs which the dissenters are continually sup- 
plying that they know the system they are endeavouring to force 
upon us is as feeble, as inefficient, and as injurious as common 
sense would have led us to expect it must be. How they can 
hope to benefit their own denomination, above all, how they 
can hope to promote the spread of true religion, by reducing us 
to the same miserable condition, it is difficult to understand. 


* Mr. Maitland’s Voluntary System, Letter vi. p. 49. 
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